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CORPSES 


arraigned before a Court of Civilisa- 
tion. it will be Russians who wi!l 
convict them— but many of the wit- 
nesses will already have given their 
testimony in a higher Court. 

In the early summer of 1945, in 
Austria and Yugoslavia, I saw some 
thousands of these lost witnesses. 
Here is one group history, the Case 
of the Thousand Marching Corpses— 
and if I can get it into your heads 
that I saw this, checked it, know |t 
to be true in every detail, then this 
article will have accomplished some- 
thing. 


-TODAY, when it 'is fatally easy to 
I hate a man merely because of his 
nationality, it is worth remembering 
that every dictator who ever lived 
look it out first, last, and all the time 
on his own people. It was German 
testimony which finally ensured that 
the Hitler gang received its desserts. 
If ever Stalin and his minions are 


In the fighting around Orel late in 
1941 a Russia army corps was forced 
to surrender. The Germans headed 
the thirty thousand survivors south- 
ward in a long march through the 
snow. By the time they reach; ! 
Wolfsburg, in Austria, two months 
later, three thousand walking skele- 
tons were left. Many men witnessed 
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that arrival, for Wolfsburg was better 
known as Stalag XVHIA, and it was 
already well filled with British, Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders from 
Greece and Crete, Frenchmen, and 
prisoners of half a dozen other 
nationalities. 

Herded together, issued with one 
blanket to four men in the sub-zero 
cold, fed on cabbage-water and pota- 
toes. the Russians died like flies. 
Cholera ahnost completed the work 
of extermination. When I reached 
Wolfsburg there were four graves in 
the Russian cemetery on the hill 
above the camp— and each grave con- 
tained five hundred men. 

The stubborn ones saw the war- out, 
and reaped the bounty of British 
rations, British battledress, and Em- 
pire patriotic parcels while they 
awaited repatriation. Not all were so 
lucky. 1 passed through rows of clap- 
board huts filled with living men for 
whom graves had already been dug. 
Their parchment-covered skeletons 
rustled horribly. Nightmare limbs 
writhed towards us. Paper-thin 
lips twitched, and eyes burned like 
guttering candle-flames. I saw Da- 
chau and Bunchenwald, but nothing 
more horrible than this. 

That afternoon the Russian envoys 
arrived — a Colonel and three others 
from the Soviet General Tolbukhin’s 
force which had penetrated as far as 
Graz. The colonel asked only one 
question of John Ledgerwood !a 
Y.M.C.A. man from Dunedin, New 
Zealand), who. as one of the senior 
prisoners, had become camp com- 
mandant. 

Had the Russians been treated bv 
the Allies in the same way as the 
other prisoners? His inspection in- 
vestigated only that point. He cracked 
no iokes, showed no interest in the 
men. Finally he told John that he 
had no fault to find. 

“My men will move tomorrow.'' he 


added. “Arrange for the proper num- 
ber of trucks to be here at dawn. 

“But — many of these men are still 
sick," protested John. “Why not let 
them rest here and regain their 
strength." 

Seeing the impassive face, he 
shrugged and turned to the telephone. 
From Major-General C. E. Weir, a 
New Zealander in command of the 
British 46th (Oaktree) Division, he 
obtained a promise of transport. 

That night there were two parties 
in Wolfsburg. At the Russian dele- 
gation, enormous quantities of Ger- 
man quavit, which has a family re- 
semblance to vodka and paint-re- 
mover, were put away. At the other, 
Russian men's voices— inspired by one 
bottle of beer each— in deep harmony 
sang Russian folk-songs. No visits 
were exchanged' between the parties. 

At dawn, a column of twenty-six 
three-ton trucks waited outside the 
camp. The Russian prisoners lined 
up before them. 

Ignoring his fellow-countrymen, 
the Russian colonel inspected eacli 
one of the long line of vehicles. Then 
he turned to John Ledgerwood. 

“You may dismiss the trucks! My 
men will march!” 

“But it’s miles to Graz! Half these 
men are ready to drop now!” stam- 
mered John. 

“No matter. Your responsibility is 
ended. They will march!” 

And march they did, as they had 
shuffled through the snow to Wolfs- 
burg so very long ago, while truck- 
drivers grated their gears in Cockney 
fury and Australians and New Zea- 
landers rolled out their colonial oath" 
But the nightmare was not yet over. 
John went across to where the Rus- 
sian colonel was getting into his Ger- 

“It will he some time, days even, 
before these men reach Graz,” he 
said. “We would be glad to take food 
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TTOW wide is your front 
door today? That’s any- 
body’s guess; but tomorrow 
you may be wishing it was 
as wide as a shop window. 
Then you just might be able 
to insert your television set. 
The video screen grows wider 
every day; and* experts assess 
that ‘‘within the next five 
years there will be 24-ineh. 
27-inch, and probably 36-inch, 
screen-sets." Pictures on tl) 0 
screen will, in effect, be more 
than life-size and the size of 
the set will depend on the 
width of the front door. 


to them on the road.” 

“Not necessary,” said the colonel. 

“Er— 1 suppose you have plenty of 
food and shelter for them when they 
reach Graz?” 

The colonel regarded him coldly 
before replying: “Those men sur- 
rendered at Orel, at a time when 
Marshal Stalin decreed there would 
be no surrender by Russian troops. 
Therefore they are traitors. They 
will be shot!” 

At that time the Russians were our 
Allies in victory. At Yalta, Churchill 
and Roosevelt had agreed to a de- 
mand by Stalin that every Soviet 
citizen who had left Russia after 1927 
should be delivered back into his 
hands. 

In the face of it there was simply 
nothing at all that we could do. On 
every European front British and 
American troops implemented the 
agreement by sending into Russian- 
occupied territory everyone of Russian 
nationality. The heavily -guarded 
borders swallowed them— but in those 
early days there were gaps in what 


later became “The Iron Curtain.” 

I still have a sabre which I picked 
up on the Graz road, a heavy Cos- 
sack sabre which was tossed at my 
feet by a swarthy warrior on his 
way to death. 

Cut off in the early fighting, this 
Cossack and his comrades had elected 
to fight for the Germans against 
Stalin. They were royalists — and 
rumour said they willingly changed 
sides. This warrior race of trained 
horsemen has never taken kindlv to 
domination. When the war was over, 
thev surrendered to the British: but 
there was no escape that way 
At the crossroads beyond Wolfsburg 
they discarded their weapons — Radom 
automatics to the right, carbines 1o 
the left. Further on, these columns 
of broad-cheeked men with stony 
faces tossed their sabres onto another 
pile. Last to go were the high fur- 
red hats with the scarlet crowns. 

Riding bareheaded in the spring 
day, they reached the border. The 
border guards grinned at them and 
flourished their long Russian sub- 
machine guns. One threw his weapon 
to his shoulder, went “Br-r-r-r” as 
he traversed the plodding line, ami 
winked at us. The Cossacks moved 

Even then I did not believe it. I* 
was not long before I obtained con- 
firmation 

Threp of us, including John A. 
Murphy (of Wellington, New Zea- 
land), and Lieutenant R. F. Davies 
(of the Indian Army), penetrated the 
Russian-Tito lines as far as Maribo.' 
in Yugoslavia, where Stalag XVIIIP 
was located. Our mission was to find 
and claim, if possible. Western Allied 
. prisoners of war. 

Just outside the city the road run.- 
for some miles along the bank d” 
the swiftly-flowing Drau river. From 
the time we entered that straight 
stretch we noted that the roadside 
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was stacked with orderly lines of 
German uniforms. 

. We looked closer, and the hair at 
the back of our necks began to rise. 

Each pile consisted of the com- 
plete clothes of one man — boots, 
gaiters, socks, tunics, trousers, under- 
shirt, and Wehrmacht cap. There 
was no other explanation. An army 
of men, standing in orderly ranks 
with their backs to the river, had 
stripped themselves naked here. 

The piles of clothes had not been 
there long, for no dew had fallen 
upon them. Thousands of naked and 
unshod men could not march far; yet 
there was no trace of them. The only 
answer lay in the river itself, and in 
tire machine-guns of the Russian and 
Yugoslav troops who camped on the 
other side of the road. 

Who were these men? We did not 
know — but back in Austria some 
days before we had seen thousands 
of Russians in German uniforms 
marching back to Russian-held ter- 
ritory under British escort. They 
had been prisoners, forced into Ger- 
man labour battalions by the threat 
of torture and starvation. As such 
they were no more guilty of treach- 
ery than were our men whom the 
Japanese compelled to work on roads 
and railways. 

On a sandspit downstream I saw 
(our naked bodies. The nationality of 
a corpse is hard to determine, so I 
do not know that they were Russians. 
Of the many thousands who went into 
that deep river, few if any could ever 
be identified. Perhaps that was why 
they were made to shed their clothes. 

I have often asked myself since 
then why the Russians were so ruth- 
less with their own, and why Stalin 
enlisted the aid of Britain and Amer- 
ica to make sure that not one of his 
subjects should escape his clutches. 
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THE GUV'NER'S LADY 

ROCKED ’Em 



I£ Sorrell hadn’t interfered with the gent. ry’s fin 
delicate private life might have been accepted without demur. 

EDWARD ANDREWS 


C OLONEL WILLIAM SORRELL 
was the ablest Governor of Van 
Dieman’s Land history, but he made 
one social error— the lady who pre- 
sided at Government House functions 
was not his wife. 

The gentry of Van Dieman’s Land 
had never complained about Sorrell’s 
predecessor, Colonel Davey, even 
when the authorities dismissed him 
for drunkenness, general corruption 
and profligacy. 

But then, Davey had never inter- 
fered with the colonial gentry's 
private methods of making money. 
Unfortunately, however— both from 


the effects on himself and on the 
colonial gentry— this was exactly what 
Colonel Sorrell was inspired to do. 

In those days, the financial methods 
of the businessmen of Van Dieman s 
Land were peculiar ... to say the 
least about it. And not merely the 
coy civilians were deep hi the shen- 
nanikans; the military and the Civil 
Service were also wallowing in the 
mire ... in most cases, more than 
neck deep. 

Their returns were pleasingly luc- 
rative and, though it was dirt into 
which they were delving, it was pay- 
dirt . . . and they were extremely 
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reluctant to have their hands washed 
clean of it (either by themselves or 
by anyone else). 

They watched with dismay while 
their new Governor began to evince 
strict reformist tendencies. At first, 
perhaps, they may have excused him 
as just another new broom, intent 
on sweeping clean for the moment; 
but which would tend to fray and 
scour with less persistence on im- 
maculate cleanliness later. 

When, however, Sorrell showed no 
inclination to desist from his sweep- 
ing, the colonial gentry came to the 
unanimous decision that enough is 
always as good as too much . . . and 
that they must Take Steps. 

After a short period for plotting 
and conspiring (in which they suf- 
fered the usual disadvantages of a 
guilty person trying to pin some ves- 
tige of crime on a man who was per- 
fectly innocent), they hit on a plan. 

Unable to attack the reforming Sor- 
rel on his public life, his enemies 
seized on his private life to break 
him. 

A public meeting in Hobart pointed 
out that a Mrs. Kent lived with the 
Governor in Government House. This 
the meeting declared, was an “'Insult 
to Public Morality.” 

Even the Colonial Office, notoriously 
slow, could not ignore public meetings 
of that kind. Sorrell’s recall was in- 
evitable. 

Sorrel] could have avoided trouble 
by keeping his relations with Mrs. 
Kent furtive or by overlooking the 
corruption of Hobart’s leading citi- 
zens. He was too honest a man fo- 
either course. 

To-day Sorrell’s marital troubles 
would be adjusted by a divorce court 
without harming his career or his 
social standing; But divorce, in the 
early nineteenth century was almost 
impossible. 

Sorrell’s indiscretion ruined his 


prospects in the army. When he lived 
ffi at down and began another career 
in colonial administration, it ruined 

Sorrell was not a profligate man as 
Davey was. But, in the intervals of 
his brilliant military career in the 
West Indies, Holland and Spain, he 
had married unwisely. 

His strained relations with his wife 
did not prevent him from suing seven 
children— the age had strong views 
on a husband’s rights— but the mar- 
riage was an obvious failure. 

When Sorrell was transferred to 
Capetown in 1807, he left his wife and 
family behind and gave them an 
allowance from his army pay. 

In Capetown he met Mrs. Kent, the 
wife of a junior officer. When Kent 
returned to England Sorrell followed 
him— and Mrs. Kent left her husband. 

Kent promptly sued Sorrell on the 
quaint old charge of criminal con- 
versation and won £3000 damages. 

Sorrell, a colonel at 32, when the 
British army was being built up for 
its final tussle with Napoleon, had 
brilliant prospects. 

He was forced to resign his com- 
mission and settled down in a country 
cottage with pretty Mrs. Kent and 
what was left of his money. 

After 10 wasted years, the authori- 
ties gave Sorrell another chance. 
Whatever his relations with Mrs. 
Kent were, the Colonial Office de- 
cided, they were not as bad as 
Davey's habit of staging drunken 
parties with convict men and women. 

Sorrell arrived in Hobart to find 
the colony in a very bad way indeed. 
The public offices were riddled with 
corruption. 

Many of the leading citizens were 
involved in spirit smuggling, knowing 
their friends on the bench would pro- 
tect them. There was skullduggery 
over the sale of private lands; con- 
victs were treated inhumanly. 
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and hills. One had written to Davey 
shortly before, a letter addressed- 
"From the Governor of the Mountains 
to the Governor of the Town.” 

The drunken Davey had laughed 
at this and done nothing. 

Sorrel] set to work to stamp out 
the bushrangers. By the end of his 
seven years at Hobart the bushrang- 
ing menace had vanished. 

He reformed the whole administra- 
tion of convicts and ordered that 
prisoners should be given clean shirts 
and shaved twice a week. The fe- 
male prisoners, who were ordered to 
wash for the men, did not approve, 
but the male prisoners were pleased 
with his new, humane regulations. 

Sorrell also cleaned up the public 
service. This caused him “more 
trouble and personal annoyance than 
even suppressing the bushrangers." 

All in all, his immediate superior, 
Governor Lachlan Macquarie in 
Sydney, was delighted with Sorrell’s 
administration and wrote home re- 
peated letters of praise. 


Even Commissioner Bigge, who 
came to investigate the whole admin- 
istration of tile colonies, overlooked 
his private troubles. 

From the start, Sorrell had lived 
openly and frankly with Mrs. Kent. 
He introduced her to his subordin- 
ates as his wife and took her to all 
public functions— even to the opening 
af a new church. 

ft was this which stuck in the 
throats of the angry gentlemen whose 
profits had been disturbed by Sorrell's 
reforms. 

Among the gentlmen who had been 
dismissed from office was Anthony 
Fern Kemp. 

He immediately began to write a 
series of outraged letters to Mac- 
quarie, Lord Bathurst and the Bishop 
of London. These letters assumed a 
high moral tone: 

“If Vice itself can be excused there 
is yet a certain Display of it, a cer- 
tain Outrage to Decency and Viola- 
tion of Public Decorum which, for the 
Benefit of Society, should not be for- 
given. 

“It is not that Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Sorrell keeps Mrs. Kent privately 
hut that he constantly attends her 
abroad. It is not the private Indul- 
gence of which I complain but the 
Public Insult. 

“It is lamentable lo see the High- 
est Authority in the Island living in 
a Public state of Concubinage ... an 
evil example to the Rising Genera- 
tion. 

“All the Respectable Married In- 
habitants cherish the fond hope that 
Your Lordship will advocate the 
cause of Morality in the Flourishing 
Island. 

“Mrs. Kent is publicly paraded 
about the Garrison in an Equipage 
bought at Government Expense . . . 
insulting to Public Decency." 

Governor Macquarie, though a man 
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of great personal rectitude, ignored 
Kemp's letter. 

But Bathurst, the Colonial Secre- 
tary. wrote to Sorrell asking for an 
explanation. 

Sorrell wrote back a straightfor- 
ward, manly letter. His relations 
with Mrs. Kent were well-known at 
the time of his appointment, he said, 
and a full account had appeared in 
the newspapers at the time of the 
damages suit by Lieutenant Kent. 

He drew attention to his years of 
good service in the army and as gov- 
ernor. 

Sorrell also invited Kemp to Gov- 
ernment House, introduced him to 
Mrs. Kent (and their five children) 
and explained the position. 

Kemp was obviously sorry for the 
row his letters had started. 

When news came through that 


Sorrell would be recalled, citizens 
who approved of his reforms called 
another public meeting. 

They subscribed £750 — a big sum 
for those days— as a testimonial to his 
work. The man who moved the reso- 
lution was Anthony Fern Kemp. 

Lord Bathurst, admiring Sorrell's 
administration arranged that he 
should have a pension of £500 a year 
— which he drew for 24 years. 

And the rank and file of Hobart 
were even sorrier. The humane Sor- 
rell was replaced by the martinet 
Governor Arthur. 

But there were no illegal ladies in 
Government House on which the 
gentry could base an attack on the 
. harsh Governor. 

Van Dieman’s Land had to put up 
with Arthur for his full term. 
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BRIDGES 


that hill thvmselves 



Next time you’re travelling the highway and you have to 
cross a bridge, be sure you're not whistling in the dark. 


ATHOL YEOMANS 


S ydneysiders of a sombre turn 
of mind who travel across the 
Harbour Bridge every day will be 
amused— or diverted— to speculate on 
the chance of the exotic structure 
giving up the ghost and falling ig- 
nominiously into the harbour. 

As a stimulus to their thoughts 
these amateur ghouls might ponder 
the events of January 31st, last year, 
and consider what happened to the 
3-million dollar bridge across the 
river between Montreal and Quebec 
City. 

Tliis nine-arch, a third of a mile 
long, was opened in 1948, with the 
usual fanfare of headlines, press 
panygerics on engineering (past and 
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present) and politicians' praises. 

Three years later, on January 31, 
four spans fell simultaneously out of 
the bridge into the ice-covered river. 
So did four cars and their drivers. 
The rescuers found the bodies easily 
enough, because the headlights were 
still shining under the water. 

Survivors? Three suddenly-sobered 
after-party revellers were rescued 
from a taxi which had landed on an 
ice floe. 

The revellers had hardly been 
touched. 

And that is only one example. 

Despite modem engineering, bridge 
crashes are not so rare as you may 
think. Take the 8%-million pre-war 
dollar Tacoma suspension bridge in 
Washington State (U.S.). 

It was a bridge to end all bridges. 


Slender and feathery, it soared a mile 
across the waters of Puget Sound. 
The central span was a shade on the 
long side of half a mile. 

When finished, it was the third 
longest suspension bridge in the 
world. 

Everything was designed for 
strength and lightness. The end 
towers rose 450 slender feet into the 
air. and the main cables supported 
lire thinnest decking ever constructed 
over such a length. 

Opening day was most impressive 
. . . and very windy with words . . . 
■‘It will stand for hundreds of years,” 
was the day's most popular platitude. 

Having survived the blasts of poli- 
ticians on that July day in 1940, 
Tacoma seemed to have every chance 
of resisting the hammering of the 
years untouched. 

In fact, everything went along 
smoothly until the locals noticed that 
the bridge bucked and jumped when 
the wind came rushing up across the 
Sound. It was not the gentle sway- 
ing of a suspension bridge, but a 
skittering, bucking, jumpbag motion 
under the feet. 

So the citizenry— inevitably— named 
the bridge “Galloping Gertie.” The 
few serious-minded who thought that 
6',i millions' Worth of bridge should 
stay in the same place began to harass 
the designing engineers. 

These gentlemen shrugged oil the 
citizenship fears as the ignorance of 
laymen and pointed out that the 
bridge was a flexible structure, which 
no wind on earth could harm. 

Only one man didn't laugh. He 
was D. B. Steinman, a bridge auth- 
ority who had previously struck 
trouble with bucking bridges. He 
offered to show the authorities how 
to stop Gertie from Galloping. Af- 
fronted, the experts bleakly refused. 
Weren't they conducting wind-tun- 
nel tests with a scale model at the 


time? Steinman dropped the whole 
business — there were plenty of other 
people who valued his services and 
were eager to employ him. 

So tire whole half-mile of Gertie’s 
middle span went on galloping. 

Four months after the bridge was 
opened — on December 7 — another 
breeze came up across the sound, 
causing yachting enthusiasts to emit 
yelps for their boats. Gertie, of 
course, began to dance. 

And her keepers noticed that this 
time the motion was a little different. 
Several points on the span were 
rising and falling three feet at a 
time— 36 times a minute. Moreover, 
combined with tire usual weaving, 
these jack-in-the-box antics made it 
difficult for traffic to cross. The keep- 
ers closed the gates. The motion 
merely worsened. 

Engineers made no bones that they 
expected the worst and hurried to 
the bridge. As the news spread, re- 
porters and newsreel cameramen 
also arrived. 

The wind was measured and found 
to be about 40 m.p.h. Its peak was 
a mere 42 m.p.h. 

It had to happen. At last something 
gave way and Gertie ran amuck. 
Huge waves, like rollers of a good 
surf, started to sweep along the 
bridge. The roadway ponderously 
heaved skywards and dropped sick- 
eningly. The waves were 28 feet 
high and went on continuously. 

A newsreel cameraman said it was 
the most tragic and impressive sight 

There was no doubt about it. Gertie 
was dying, tearing herself to pieces. 

At 10.30, a chunk fell out of her 
centre. At 11 a 600-feet length of 
roadway went. Ten minutes later the 
whole half-mile span plummeted 190 
feel to its grave beneath. 

Several reputations were buried at 
the same time, and the insurance 
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Believe it or not, Hollywood seems to be suddenly becoming 
economy-conscious. Current rumours— which appear to have less 
than the usual tinge of whimsy common to Filmdom gossip- 
claim that star pay cheques are due for an early cut if box- 
office blues continue. Studio executives are already studying 
balance sheets and emitting hollow moans. Among the hardest 
hit victims are hinted: Cary Grant (300,000 dollars a film); Gregory 
Peck (250,000 dollars); Gary Cooper (300,000 dollars) and Jane 
Russell (200,000 dollars). At present, star salaries often run over 
500,000 dollars before a single line of script is written or a single 
foot of celluloid shot. 

—From ‘‘Photoplay," the world’s finest motion picture magazine. 

■ ■■■ I ^ 


companies were faced with a 6%- 
million dollar payout. 

The reason? There was plenty of 
strength in Gertie. The breeze rust- 
ling across the Sound had acted under 
the roadway just the same way air 
acts on an aeroplane wing— and be- 
cause the bridge was so slender, it 
started to vibrate like a violin string. 

Suspension bridges nowadays have 
air slots and deflectors built into the 
decking . . . but that doesn’t console 
the Tacoma Bridge Authority. 

Then there is the sorry story of 
the Tay River bridge disaster, which 
—although it happened in 1873— is still 
a grotesque memory to the British 
Railways. 

On that gale-swept bridge over the 
River Tay in Scotland 80 people 
died suddenly. 

The fact that 20 men were slain 
while building the bridge, had been 
already forgotten by the time the two- 
mile long crossing was opened to rail- 
way traffic. 

Local residents were grimly remind- 
ed of it on the bitter December night 
two or three years later. 

It began to blow what, by a mild 
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understatement, might be called a 
tempest. The wind was soon blowing 
people to the ground as they struggled 
for the safety of their homes. A few 
minutes after seven the usual even- 
ing train entered the bridge ap- 
proaches. Several people were look- 
ing from different places to see if the 
driver would attempt the crossing on 
such a night. He did. Picking up 
the signal staff from the box at tire 
end, he drove slowly across the 
bridge. Halfway, almost lost to view 
of the signalman, the tail lights faded. 
There was a cascade of sparks and 
nothing .more. The signalman— and 
the master from the nearby station- 
raced horrified for the bridge. Though 
they crawled and struggled, the wind 
stopped them before they could go 
far enough to see what had hap- 
pened. But they found an ominous 
sign— the water pipe running across 
the bridge was broken and spouting 
over the side. 

Meanwhile, the signalmen on the 
other side had found that the ex- 
pected train had not arrived. They 
had no communication with their op- 
posite number two miles away. A 


fearful but disbelieving crowd had 
started to collect. One man, bruised 
and bleeding from the face, said that 
from his house he had watched the 
train cross the bridge and had seen 
a trail of sparks down to the water. 
He had run out, collided with another 
man, and the wind had tumbled them 
both into the gutter. 

Local officials finally managed io 
establish communication across the 
river. The train had not arrived. It 
was a silent group that approached 
a steamer at Dundee wharf and told 
the captain what had happened. 
Would he, they asked, attempt to 
steam up to the'bridge? 

The captain braced himself against 
the railing, and peered up into the 
blackness. The gale seemed to have 
dropped a little, but they would have 
to sail into the full force of it. 


"Aye," he replied dourly, “we'il 
go up." 

Battered and drenched, they even- 
tually fought up to within sighting 
distance of the bridge. 

They saw nothing where a half- 
mile of centre span should have cut 
across the sky. It was gone . . . col- 
laped into the river. They found no 
wreckage . . . and no bodies. Every 
person drowned before anyone knew 
what had occurred. 

At nine o'clock next day the first 
sodden corpse was found, washed 
ashore down stream. At the news, 
the locals gathered. According to 
"The London Times,” they "eagerly 
scanned the sides of the river in 
search of washed-up bodies.” It took 
days to find the rest . . . and longer 
still to find out that 80 had drowned 
—with no survivors. 
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Lady Lion of Tennis 


D OROTHY ROUND was the great- 
est English woman tennis player. 
There may be some who will dis- 
pute this; but a look at the opposition 
faced by Dorothy Round will con- 
vince anybody that the palm goes to 
the girl who took the Wimbledon 
title in 1934 and 1937. 

She won her first tournament at 
sixteen, but her game, splendidly 
aggressive, could only be character- 
ised as wild and woolly. She went 
for speed all the time, and went 
under to opponents, on her own 
errors, rather than then: winners. 

She played at Wimbledon first in 
1929, and was outed in the second 
round. But for the first few games 


of both her matches, she drove with 
a blistering speed and accuracy, that 
led Tilden, who knew all about such 
tilings, to say, “One day that girl’s 
gonna tighten up her game, and then 
look out!” 

She also had a carefree attitude 
towards the game, that militated 
against her in the grim arena of 
Championship tennis. 

It was two years later, before she 
scored her first important victory. 
She went in in the third round 
against Senorita Lili D’ Alvarez. Liii 
was way up there amongst the stars. 
Three times runner-up in the W m- 
bledon singles, she was nobot/s 
fool, and no has-been either. 
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She played a fast game, and Dor- 
othy simply blasted her off the court 
with a game about twice as fast. 
The fans thought they might well bo 
looking at the new Champ, cer- 
tainly at a finalist. 

As often happens, the new star met 
somebody awkward. In this case it 
was the German girl, Hilda Spurling, 
The Fraulein was a tennis fraud, in 
that she apparently did everything 
wrong. She held her racket awk- 
wardly, yet she could produce Volleys 
of great steadiness. 

Dorothy Round went into the game 
expecting to win the speed. She 
found it impossible to get the girl 
across the net out of a steady jog- 
trot. In on effort to break up the 
Spurling game, Dorothy went ber- 
serk, and errors flowed from her 
racket as ball after ball smashed into 
the net. She lost in straight sets. 

From there on, she settled down to 
learn to deal with the crafty game. 
She realised that if she was ever go- 
ing to amount to anything, she had 
to be able to deal with everything 
.from drives to drop-shots. 

In 1933, two years later, a new and 
steadier Dorothy Round won her 
way through to the final. Perhaps 
her drives were just that little 
bit slower than the ones that brought 
puffs from the baselines, back two 
years before. But they were cont- 
trolled now, truer, harder to send 
back. She had become a tactician 
who played either the long or short 
game, according to circumstances. 

In the final, she met Helen Wills. 
Wills had not lost a set in five years. 
The first set of the match saw the 
Champion win 6-4. The second had 
not gone very far, when it could be 
seen that Helen was in trouble. 
Never fast in coming into the net, 
she was finding the English' girl’s 
shortened game a real trouble. 


It was the first set that had not 
been played completely according to 
play, in five years. Dorothy Round 
ran out a winner, from a tiring, and 
pretty puzzled Champion. 

But she was still not ready, not 
quite. She attempted to win the 
third set with drop shots. Know- 
ing the Wills reputation for steadiness 
in long rallies, she tried to shorten 
them with the drops, which never 
quite seemed to come off. 

Helen Wills kept her Championship. 
The next year, Dorothy went to 
America with the Wightman Cup 
Team, to play in the annual match 
between England and the U.S. She 
seemed listless, and over cautious, 
and was beaten in the match. 

But in the quarter final of the 
American Singles Championship, she 
staged a comeback with a vengeance. 
She met Sarah Palfrey Cooke, one of 
tlie greatest women tennis players 
that America has seen, and defeated 
her in straight sets. 

But in the semi-final, she met 
Helen Jacobs, who made her look 
foolish, with a variety of spinners 
and slices, to defeat her fairly easily. 

By now, there were a lot of people 
who thought that Dorothy Round, 
like so many others who had come 
up quickly, was a false alarm. That 
unless somebody played a game that 
suited her, she didn't have the ability 
to adapt herself. 

She went through a bad patch of 
tennis trying to learn tactics against 
spinners anrl slicers, and dropped a 
good many matches. 

By the time Wimbledon arrived in 
1934, she was not amongst those fav- 
oured to make the final four, let 
■ alone win the title. 

She shocked the critics by running 
through to tire Final with consum- 
i&ate ease. There, she met Mile. 
Simone Mathieu, the top French 
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R ING out, wild bells ... if ' 
the current trend in prices 
permit. In ancient days, when j 
a bell was being cast, rich ( 
patrons would toss gold- and 
silver knick-knacks into the . 
molten metal . . • under the 
delusion that thereby the 
bell would be endowed with 
1 a “silver tone.” Today, a < 
church bell two feet high and 
two feet six inches in dia- 
meter would cost you more 
than £150. Yet, a century ago, 
in Britain, York Minster’s 
\ "Great Peter” (weighing 11 
tons) cost only £2,000. 


player. 

The French Girl was a really tough 
opponent, who played the aggressive 
game once so typical of Dorothy 
Round. 

To everybody’s surprise, the Eng- 
lish champion won the game in three 
sets, with relentless steadiness, mak- 
ing practically no errors herself, and 
forcing her opponent to hit wildly. 

Dorothy met Helen Jacobs, who 
never had much trouble with her, 
in the final. The critics were amazed 
as the first set settled down. In- 
stead of the steady game of the 
earlier successes, the English girl 
was back to her savage, hard hitting 
game, risking everything and appar- 
ently inviting defeat in the same 
way that she had met it so often 
before. 

But there was a difference! Instead 
of netting the savage forehand drives 
or outing them, she was hitting 
them for winners. She ran out a 6-2 
winner of the set before Helen Jacobs 
reallv knew what had happened. 

In the second stanza, the American 


slowed the game down. But it still 
wasn't good enough to allow her to 
break through, and the games went 
with the service, to 3-3. Then, amidst 
many “I told yer so’s" Dorothy broke 
up, and lost a couple of games with 
erratic placements. 

Helen Jacobs took the set 7-5. Most 
people seemed to think that with the 
second set had gone England's 
chance of winning the first Women’s 
Singles at Wimbledon in eight years. 

When the American contender ran 
to 2-1 in the final set, that theory 
looked like paying off. But Dorothy 
held her own service to make it 2-2. 
and then with four placements that 
left her opponent standing, made -it 
3-2. 

Both girls had looked tired, and in 
fact, after the gruelling second set, 
were tired, as they started the third, 
decisive set. But Dorothy Round 
like a tiger going in for the kill, 
actually increased her speed to win 
the next three games in a canter, and 
win the Title. 

Unaccountably, she went into n 
slumn in the following year, and was 
eliminated in the early rounds by 
Joan Hartigan. of Australia, a fine 
player, but certainly not in her class. 

In America for the Wightman Cup 
matches that year, she never looked 
like defeating Helen Hull, and once 
again it was predicted that she had 
seen the last of the big things of 

This was apparently confirmed in 
1936. when her Nemesis of earlier 
days, Frau Sperling, again defeated 
her with rock-like defence. 

For Wimbledon 1937. she was not 
considered as having much chance 
with Helen Hull. Anita Lizana, or the 
Polish Champion, Jadwiga Jedrze- 
jowska. She polished off the Chilean 
in the quarter-finals, and then de- 
feated Helen Hull in the semi-fir?l. 
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She faced the Polish girl, one of 
I he most vigorous and aggressive 
women players of all time, in the 
Final. 

By now. people had ceased to do 
much predicting about the course of 
a game in which she appeared. 

She won the first set comfortably 
enough, and then, in the second, 
played like a novice, to lose it 1-6. 

In the third, the Polish girl seemed 
to have her measure. With a lead 
of 4-2. it looked as though “Ja Ja” 
would coast home. Then, with all the 
drama of the popular prizefight pic- 


ture, when the hero, after being in 
extremis, produces a knockout punch. 
Dorothy Round came to light, won 
three games in a row. and went on 
to take the set, and the Championship, 

Dorothy Round was an enigma. It 
was impossible to say with any cer- 
tainty. as it was with other great 
players, who she could beat, and who 
could beat her. 

But unquestionably, on her day, 
the answer to the second half of the 
question was "Nobody.” 
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LESTER WAY 


TT'IGHT miles a day. That was slow 
J-J loing . . . even in the rugged 
New England forests, but it was the 
best Colonel Bouquet could do. His 
army was out to conquer the Shaw- 
anoes and the Senecas, it carried pro- 
visions and munitions for a long 
campaign, it also carried camp-fol- 
lowers of a very peculiar type; anci 
with gear like that you need open 
country, while Bouquet had some o 
the toughest in the world. 

He could advance only as fast as 
his axemen could clear a way for 
his wagons. And he was advancing 
into the stronghold of the two tribes 
credited with implacable hatred of 
the English. 


The Bed Indians were noted as bloody The | rmy crawled forward. The 
vermin; but some white women differed. Indians retreated into forest even 
more forbidding. Which was what 
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Bouquet expected; he pushed on. 

Early in October, 1774, he reached 
the Muskingum River, five hundred 
miles beyond the nearest white 
settlement. 

The Shawanoes and Senecas had 
retreated to the very edge of then- 
own tribal lands, with hostile tribes 
at their backs. If they tried to re- 
treat further, they would be fighting 
on two fronts. They had to make 
up their minds to attack Bouquet’s 
powerful army, or sue for peace. 

The army included kilted High- 
landers, red-coated regulars, a large 
contingent of backwoodmen, and a 
sprinkling of tough scouts and path- 
finders in buckskin and moccasins; 
and, while the Indians debated what 
to do, Bouquet set all his men lo 
work. They threw up fortifications 
and barracks. Then, along the full 
length of the camp, they built a row 
of small log cabins— for the camp- 
followers, the women. 

Not young, women, though. There 
was not a single easy-to-get floosie 
among them. They were matrons of 
mature years. 

Bouquet's main purpose was to force 
the release of all white prisoners 
held by the two tribes, and many of 
the captives were young children. 
That row of huts was to receive the 
liberated children and young women. 
The bevy of matrons was there to 
care for the children at the camp, 
and on the long march back. 

The Indians decided not to fight. 
They sent their chieftains to pow- 
wow with Bouquet. He told them, 
without quibbling, that if they want- 
ed peace, it would be on his terms. 

He demanded five- chieftains as 
hostages and got them. 

The next day, a procession of war- 
riors and squaws began arriving r* 
the British encampment, bringing the 
prisoners. Bouquet seems to have 


had a fairly accurate tally of the 
number held, and when he was satis- 
fied that he had them all, he started 
back. 

But everyone knows that Indians— 
the Shawanoes and Senecas in par- 
ticular-coveted scalps above all else, 
that the prestige of a warrior was 
reckoned by the number of enemy 
scalps on his belt. If they took pris- 
oners, it was only to torture them 
over a slow fire, to pierce their eye- 
balls with hot needles. 

Yet Bouquet’s army, with its fe- 
male followers, made one of the most 
difficult marches in history to recover 
white prisoners captured by the In- 
dians right from 1750 up to 1774! 

And he recovered them— almost five 
hundred of them— all alive! 

That takes some explaining. 

'Why weren't those five hundred 
scalps taken? Some of the prisoners 
had been held since the French War; 
the Indians had had fifteen years in 
which to murder them. All had been 
carried hundreds of miles from their 
place of capture; yet they were 
brought to Bouquet's camp uninjured 
and in excellent condition. 

One — a man named S. M'Culloch — 
wrote the story of his captivity which 
was published in pamphlet form a 
few years later. Still more revealing 
is the autobiography of Mary Jemison. 

Mary was captured by the Shaw- 
anoes in 1755, when she was fourteen 
years old. She tells how the Indian 
attack on her frontier village came 
with characteristic surprise. The 
whites fought bitterly. Only with 
their dwellings ablaze and their am- 
munition exhausted, they surrendered 
— except those who died hopelessly 
fighting rattier than face capture. 

The women and children, the old 
and the sick, could not escape. Five 
able-bodied young men surrendered 
... to see the Indians methodically 
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STATE OF THE NATION (IX) 

Poppets in new pretties; Don Juans in dashing drapes; 
widgies; bodgies; wot-the-'ells — most peculiar shapes 
littering up the pavements; wooing against walls; 
plighting troths in alleys or outside dancing halls; 
cuddling close in sedans; hplding hands on hikes; 
lithping iu-u-u-v-e in side-cars or astride motor-b.kes; 
clinched on parlour sofas, wearing out the nap 
(who cares for upholstery? Let Pa pay, the sap!); 
pick-up., make-ups, steadies . , . Middle Age, swig down yarn 

thenTnk off hame and hid. yourself . , . the Silly S.asoh's here. 

— JAY-PAY 


scalping the dead. They were taken 
away, certain that they would be 
murdered in the forests. 

Some were murdered . . . and 
Mary’s story gives the reason. The 
warriors of the raiding party had 
tribal obligations they were bound to 
fulfill. Their laws compelled them 
to" avenge the dead — a life for a life, 
a scalp for a scalp. 

Those Indians needed a definite 
number of lives to even the score- 
no more, and no less. And they took 
exactly that number, choosing the 
old and infirm as their victims. The 
fate of the rest of the prisoners was 
solemnly considered by a tribal coun- 
cil, and each was assigned a place in 
the life of the Shawanoes. 

Mary Jemison became part of a 
small group which supplied most of 
its own needs. On the day she 
joined them, the medicine man took 
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her by the hand and, in the presence 
of the entire group, led her to the 
river. He drew her into the water, 
pronounced invocations and immersed 
her. When she came out, her alien 
blood was washed away; she was 
purified of the sins of the white 
people and was received by the 
squaws as a sister. She was one of 
them, a Shawanoe, with the rights 
and obligations of an Indian maiden. 

The captives were widely dispersed; 
but Mary encountered them all in the 
years that followed. She saw young 
white men painted to mark their full 
initiation as warriors, and bearing 
arms. She saw toddlers who had been 
carried off with her, and she ob- 
served the love with which the 
squaws tended them. 

Mary Jemison herself learned to 
adapt herself. When a Shawanoe 
brave wanted her — and the tribe con- 




Hunted— she went to him gladly. He 
killed in battle and she grieved; 
then mated with another. 

On the other hand, she knew Jenny 
Carr who was the daughter of a 
Virginian aristocrat. Jenny retained 
a pride in her exclusive lineage, she 
refused to take a mate. She refused 
the Indian who wooed her as she 
would have refused an amorous white 
man who was not a planter of the 
Tidewater. And Mary saw how the 
Shawanoes respected Jenny’s chas- 
tity. It was a squaw’s right to keep 
her body inviolate if she wished, and 
there was none of the contempt or 
pity with which civilised communit- 
ies defile a spinster. 

Such was the captivity from which 
those five hundred white people were 
delivered by Bouquet’s army. 

Two thousand soldiers saw that 
the young men were brought to the 
encampment bound hand and foot, 
because it was not possible to get 
them there any other way. They saw 
children struggling frantically to get 
free from the embraces of their own 
fathers and mothers, to return to the 
life of the Indians; and they saw 
young women fighting tooth and claw 
against their forcible return to civili- 


In the long march back to the land 
of the whites, many of the released 
captives escaped from their saviours 
and returned to the tribes. 

Mary Jemison was one who es- 
caped. She lived to the age of ninety- 
six, always as an Indian, even after 
their wilderness had become an island 
in the midst of the white men’s farms. 
When she wrote her autobiography, 
it was as an Indian speaking for 
the Indians that she wrote. 

Jenny Carr, on the other hand, did 
not escape, did not try to escape. But 
the Shawanoe brave who had wooed 
her, and who handed her over to 
Bouquet, followed the army as it 
withdrew. Each night, he stood as 
near as the sentries would allow and 
watched for a glimpse of Jenny. The 
expedition reached the border coun- 
try, where desperate frontier people 
killed all Indians on sight, and the 
young brave still followed. He was 
warned of the danger; Jenny begged 
him to return, but he refused. He 
was bringing a turkey to her late 
one afternoon, when a rifle cracked 
behind him, and he died. 

So there you have the infamy of 
the ferocious Redskin. 




a BOUT twenty-four hours after I 
/\ arrived in Cook town my watc.i 
stopped and X forgot about tire time. 
Not that it mattered, for everyone 1 
met seemed to be in the s °me non- 
chalant position; but it helped to set 
the general picture. 

Cooldown is like that. It drowses 
gently in the tropic sun and placidly 
lets time slip almost unnoticed by. 
It is a town of two faces . ■ • one 
looking to the past and the other to 
the future . . . and, at the moment, 
it is difficult to say which face sees 
the more clearly. 


Less than 200 years ago, Cooktown 
was nothing . . . just a wilderness ol 

A hundred or so years later, it was 
a brawling, boisterous gold-rush port 
with a floating population of more 
than 15,000 whites and 20,000 Chinese, 
a Chinese consul, 65 publicans 
licenses, 20 eating-houses, 12 large 
stores, 20 smaller ones, six butchers, 
six bakers, six hairdressers, seven 
blacksmiths, two newspapers, besides 
doctors, chemists, fancy-goods shops, 
watchmakers, saddlers and three 
banks. Thousands of ounces of gold 
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passed through its streets to the ships 
_ —often 60 or more at once — moored to 
its wharves . . . much of this loot 
being taken south to Brisbane; but 
even more being smuggled north into 
China. 

Today, it is a hamlet of perhaps 
'200 souls . . . without water or sew- 
erage systems; without any street 
lighting (so that at night it seems to 
dance with fire-flies as the torches of 
home-faring populace twinkle in the 
dark); and without visitors except for 
timbermen and surveyors from the 
hills, tlie crews of trochus luggers, 
an occasional “alligator" hunter and 
a few (very few) stray tourists, it 
still bears the scars of a cyclone 
which left less than 25 of its dwell- 
ings intact; its hotels have dwindled 
to three; the saws of a timber-mill 
whine where once the Chinese con- 
sul's residence stood; the slippers of 
tlie Chinese consul’s wife — tiny bro- 
caded frivolities less than five inches 
long— stand in a glass case in the Sov- 
ereign Hotel lounge, side by side with 
a Cloisonne vase dated 1700, a dessert 
spoon from Nelson’s “Victory,” a 
brooch handgrafted in England in 
1640, a lacquer scent-bottle from Ven- 
ice, coconut shells carved and 
painted into human heads “tiger 
cowries," “lion coral” and shark’s 
teeth 

Though there is a hospital, the 
township when I reached it had been 
without a doctor for months and the 
ill had to be carried by aerial am- 
bulance to Cairns, 

And the only contact with the 
outer world is an unpredictable tele- 
phone line, a plane which touches 
down thrice weekly on a makeshift 
drome and the launch “Merinda,” 
which sails in from Cairns. 

Of course, no one can predict what 
Cooktown may yet become again . . 
a road (though almost impassable 


now) is being driven north from 
Cairns through the. ranges; here and 
there new buildings are rising from 
the cyclone-wrought wreckage; moves 
are being made to have tlie port 
dredged and attract new trade . . . 
but, at present, the place seems sunk 
in the doldrums between the future 
and tlie past. It is filled with the 
nostalgia of memories. Wherever you 
go, ghosts walk at your heels. 

You cannot escape them. They are 
everywhere. They even come out to 
greet you. As you approach Cook- 
town from the sea, there arises on 
your left the scrub-tangled bulk of 
“Grassy Hill.” where in 1770 Lieu- 
tenant (Acting Captain) James Cook 
climbed to peer anxiously towards 
the maze of reefs blocking his pay- 
sage to the north. Nowadays, a nar- 
row sftip of mouldering concrete 
leads up to what was a Pacific Wa>- 
radar station ... at a grade so steep 
that I found the “duck” of the “Leeu- 
win.” the lighthouse ship, had broken 
down in an effort to descend it . . . 
but that is the only change. 

Then, as you move up the river, 
Cook again awaits you. There, among 
the wharves (where a narrow-gauge 
railway line now runs)' is tlie spot 
Where on June 17, 1770, Cook warped 
his half-sinking ship "Endeavour" to 
a tree to repair the damage a coral 
reef had caused. For almost a month 
Cook camped here. It was here that 
he made his first acquaintance with 
the spearsmen of the Peninsula. On 
July 10, Cook, standing here, noticed 
four “Indians” put off in their out- 
rigger canoe from where the man- 
groves still cluster darkly on the 
north side of the estuary, and paddle 
towards him. Though the “Indians" 
were all armed with lances and 
“wimmeras" . . . the native throw- 
ing-sticks . . . they made no attempt 
to use them. Cook improved the 
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shining moment by presenting them 
with gifts of iron and beads before 
they departed. 

Which was apparently Cooks mis- 
take. The “Indians” seem to have 
gained the impression that he was a 
heaven-sent Benevolent Society. At 

least, on July 19, seventeen of them 
returned. “Scornfully rejecting bis- 
cuits," they demanded a turtle and 
tried to take it by force. Foiled, they 
leaped into their canoes and rowed 
hard for the shore. Cook promptly 
got out a boat's crew and managed 
to land before them. But the “In- 
dians" were agile. Snatching brands 
from beneath a kettle of boiling 
pitch, they fell back upon the age- 
old strategy of setting fire to the 
grass so as to burn out the camp. 
The blacksmith’s forge was destroyed 
and a pig scorched to death before 
the flames were quenched. 

Meanwhile, the “Indians ' had 
dashed on to again ignite the grass 
“where sailors were washing and 
drying nets.” Enough being as good 
as too much, a musket loaded with 
small-shot was discharged, "which 
(says Cook) drew blood at 40 yards 


and the tribesmen fled. Their pace 
was speeded by a second volley of 
sir -dl-shot. It was only after a con- 
siderable interval that a wizened 
ancient emerged reluctantly from the 
scrub to indicate by signs that it had 
all been a terrible misunderstanding. 

As a matter of fact, the "Indians” 
were still apologising when. ^ on 
August 5, Cook unwarped the “En- 
deavour” from a tree and was gone. 
Today both the “Indians” and the 
tree have gone, too. With the tree, 
the Railway Department succeeded 
where the “Indians” had faded. 
Burning o£E grass beside the lme, 
railwaymen also contrived to fire 
Cook’s tree. All that is now left 
on the site of the camp is the charred 
remnant of a stump. 

But neither the "Indians” nor the 
tree have been forgotten. The des- 
cendants of the “Indians" still roam 
between the Daintree and the Bloom- 
field Rivers, in much the same state 
as when Cook encountered them. As 
for the tree, what is claimed to be 
the last portion of its trunk, 
together with its brass plaque, 
is sheltered in Cooktown schoolhousc, 
alongside a scale model of the “En- 
deavour" (shaped lovingly by. old 
Olley Limberger who has “sailed 
this coast man and boy for 50 years 
and sails it still aboard the “Mer- 
inda”); while on the wall of a real 
estate agent's cyclone-battered office 
hangs a photograph of the tree as 
once it was. 

Yet Cook's is not the only ghost 
that haunts those wharves. There 
too ... at what was called Wharf 
No. 3. to be exact . . . the vanguard 
of the Palmer gold-rush diggers 
surged ashore from the A.S.N. Com- 
pany’s steamer. “Leichhardt" on Oc- 
tober 24, 1873. In all they numbered 

96 . . ■ Queenslanders, New South 
Welshmen, Victorians and New Zea- 
landers . . . plus a black-boy, Jerry, 
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one of the party who first found the 
field. Most of them were afoot and 
all of them burdened by swags that 
weighed a minimum of 70 lbs. 

They camped that night under the 
shadow of Grassy Hill; but gold-fever 
was running hot. Next morning, five 
of them— heedless of warnings— press- 
ed ahead into the ranges. Only one 

Unawed, their companions followed 
. . . strange men . . . wild men . . . 
some nameless . . . some known only 
to history as “Jack the Blower" and 
"Jimmy the Poet” . . . some to perish 
on the track . . . some to clash with 
the tribes at Battle Camp Range and 
to struggle through to Palmerville to 
stake their claims and to pay £20 
for a bag of flour and buy horse- 
shoe n'ails for their weight in gold. 
Some returned to Cooktown . . . with 
memories to haunt the wharves. 

And as you walk up the dusty 
road from the wharves to the town- 
ship, other ghosts come out to meet 
you . . . Cook once more, with a 
muzzle-loading cannonade guarding 
his tall marble column ... a cairn 
of stones in remembrance of that 
luckless explorer, Edward Kennedy, 
whose life bled away through spear 
wounds as he lay in Jacky-Jacky’s 
black arms . . . the pitiful memorial 
to Mrs. Mary Beatrice Watson, who 
—with her baby boy and a Chinese 
cook— put out to sea in a ship’s tank 
to escape the savages of Lizard 
Island, only to die of thirst on the 
beach of Warson Island, not 34 miles 
away . . . the skeleton of the last 
of the gold-rush hotels, its roof 
torn away by hurricane winds; its 
walls collapsed and decayed; the 
notice: “ . . . Licensed Victualler" 
barely visible above the door; and 
at one corner, a board hanging askew, 
lettered with the single word: "BAR- 
BER" . . . the ghosts throng thicker 
and thicker as you pass. 


But it is on the other side of the 
township — at the cemetery, as is fit- 
ting— that the ghosts crowd closest. 
Cooktown cemetery has felt the 
cyclones, too; though some head- 
stones glimmer white and well-cared 
for, others lie fallen and shattered 
Yet here . . . amongst patches of 
bladey-grass sometimes waist-high— is 
a cross-section of Cooktown's past. 
Here a trim marble slab commemor- 
ates Albert Maclaren, founder of the 
New Guinea Mission, who “laboured 
in his vocation at Gravesend, England; 
Maitland, New South Wales; Mackay 
in Queensland; and who finished his 
course at sea between Samarai and 
Cooktown, December 27, 1891.” A 
small cross marks the grave of Eliza- 
beth Jardine, kin to the two brothers 
who blazed the trail up the Peninsula 
to Cape York. A memory of Franco- 
is cherished in the simple inscription: 
“La Republique Francaise aux Mar- 
ins de 1’Allier . . . 1879-1907 . . . 
“From the French Republic to the 
Seamen of the ‘Allier’.” And a cop- 
per plaque, torn from its wooden base 
and tossed half-hidden in the grass, 
records in flowing German script and 
under the crown and anchor his com- 
rades’ tribute to Pieter Maras of 
H.M.S. “Albatross." 

There are many others besides 
. . . but most of all I remember a 
red-rusted piece of cast-iron with 
filigreed edges. It bore the almost 
indecipherable words: “Sacred to the 
Memory of” . . . and after that there 
was nothing. Yet the grave at its 
feet was very real. 

So it is in the Town of Time-Goes- 
By . . . and so I think it will be. 
Perhaps someday soon Cooktown may 
revive to its former prosperity; but 
whatever happens, it seems to me 
that the ghosts will remain . . . 
flickering like fire-flies or like torches 
in the dark. 
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THE END or 



What is a “Megabuck”? 

Don't believe us . . . but we learn 
that a "megabuck" is scientific slang 
for 1,000,000 dollars. The news leaked 
out when it was revealed that Dr 
S. N. Alexander, of the U.S. National 
Bureau of Standards, has designed a 
completely electronic record-keeping 
system which need not be touched 
by human hands. Claims Dr. Alex- 
ander: “The system can be used to 
figure out gas bills or insurance pre- 
mium payment notices, or to keep 
track of inventory for the military, 
or in a department store.” But ac- 
countants and their statistical ilk need 
not panic. It is estimated that three 
years’ hard work and the investment 
of one “megabuck” are required be- 
fore Dr. Alexander’s brain-child can 
stand on its own feet. 

Does Thumb-sucking Harm Babies? 

Now. restrain yourselves, you ap- 
palled parents. According to Dorothy 
W. Baruch. Ph.D., a consulting 
psychologist practising in Beverly 
Hills. California (U.S.). the answer is: 
“Definitely no!” In fact, Miss Barucn 
is urging doctors to tell “anxious 
mothers in no uncertain terms that 
baby’s thumb-sucking will do him no 
harm.” She adds: “The body-pleasure 
that comes to a baby with sucking 
’ is an important end in itself. Just 
as he cannot get his own food, lie 
cannot reach for a cigarette. He may, 
however, reach for his thumb; the 
child who is allowed to suck enough 
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early enough often enough gets over 
his hunger for sucking more rapidly. 

Are “Calm” Folk Most Efficient? 

Believe it or not, the answer seems 
to be “No." According to researchers 
at the John Hopkins University 
(US.), the person who does best 
under strain is not the person who 
looks calm and acts calm. Indica- 
tions are that such individuals are 
actually distracted from their work 
by their effort to control the li- 
e-motions and not to show signs of 
worry. Actually, the man who does 
his best under strain is the one who 
gets upset— whose hands shake, who 
breaks out in a sweat, whose heart 
pounds. His energy is going into the 
job; not into controlling himself. 
Beware tire man who is as pla=>4 as 
a pond; he generally acts as fast. 
Why Do Animals Hibernate? 

Take it easy; there doesn't seem 
to be just one single answer to this. 
Lack of food may play a part; so 
may decreased temperatures; but not 
everything. The generally-held no- 
tion is that animals hibernate just 
because they happen to feel that way. 
At a stated time each year (regard- 
less of every filing), certain animats 
just select suitable spots, curl them- 
selves up, and remain comatose unti 
the following spring. It’s an in- 
grained instinct and there’s nothing 
' you can do about it . . . except envy 
them. 




keyhole version 

So you think the lives of those curvaceous 
cuties who decorate the magazine landscape 
and all literary points thereabouts are com- 
posed entirely of heaux and burgundy, eh? . . . 
well, take another think, you clots . . . drop 
into the life of Barbara Nichols, one of 
the top cover-girls in U.S. ... get a 
key-hole angle on her day . . . and he 
convinced differently. Barbara can’t he 
n lie-n-hed: the phone sees to that . . . 
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To keep as sweet as a violet (if not so shy) , Barbara must maintain 
a rigid schedule . . . out of bed and into the shower . . . that s 
step A . . . toss on a thing or two in the places where they II do 
most good, optically and otherwise . . . then down for a briefing 
with Camera-Colonel Kcepper . . . that s step B . . . and so . . . 
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last touch to Barbara's blonde locks and Meestro Kcepper 
is ready. (By the way, Kcepper uses an Ansco 5x7 camera; 
exposure 1/16 with 12 inch Eklar lens. 3 flash bulbs; and large 
reflector . . in case you're thinking of taking over his stint of 

toil. But don t be hasty. Meestro Kcepper is just beginning . . . this 
kind of thing goes on all day). 



The thunderous roll o£ drums, deep and low, wavering 
in barbaric rhythms, is the mating-call of Haitian hills. 


LOVE 


TF you ever visit Haiti, don’t stray 
into the hills at night. The un- 
steady roll of drums will sweep 
through your veins, leaving your 
muscles tingling with uncontrollable 
excitement. 

Love-making in Haiti is savoured 
with the ancient . customs of rhythm 
conscious people. No other race is 
as susceptible to vibrations, the mood 
or a beating drum. 

In this land of black voodoo, love- 


making is not an art. In its simplicity 
and naked innocence, love is the ap- 
peasement of the soul through the 
willingness of the body for their god, 
the Great Damballa. Here, sans the 
complexities of civilisation, the young 
man approaches the woman of his 
choice wtih the phallic bull’s horns 
in his hair. His intentions are boldly 
offered. 

A young girl spurned by a disdain- 
ful lover can seek the solace of the 
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H mamaloi. the voodoo priestess. To the 

■ old woman is told the familiar story 
B of unreturned love. 

B - The mamaloi, wise in tiie- secrets 

V of voodoo, readies for her box of 

■ wizardry, extracts two sewing needles. 
B And as the young girl watches, the 

V mamaloi places the needles side by 

■ side, point to eye, and binds the 
I needles with pieces of wool. 

■ '‘He will be your lover soon." she 
B announces. 

The girl leaves, no longer dejected. 
B ■ Haitian love is dependent upon the 
B roll and the beat of skin drums, for 

■ rhythm is the sun that breathes fire 
1 into their soul. 

E Usually these orgies of voodoo are 
t created several times a month. Word 
is sent by drum and by mouth until 
I all members of the cult are informed. 
I And that night with the mamaloi, 
I ancient customs prevail with a sym- 
■ bolic ceremony to their god the green 
[ serpent, the Great Damballa. , In a 
I large clearing sitting on the ground 
t around a fire, the faithful wait with 
solemn reverence. The drums com- 
I mence, and responding with perfection 
of unity, men and women begin to 

! Strong, muscular men control the 
K drums as their glistening bodies stand 
B> apart in the moonlight. Some drums 
f are beat giving the short tom-tom- 
L Udd-tom while others develop the 
B? baroom — baroom-boom that rolls over 

■ the hills, seeping into the blood of 
I the innocent until they are half- 

■ crazed from the incessant vibrations. 
E After what seems like endless 
B choruses of cantations, the drums 
_ grow silent and a woman stands alone 

in the circle, her body silhouetted in 
her loose clothing. She is the priestess 
of their god. The drums increase 
t their tempo and the mamaloi responds. 
B violently, with sporadic gestures. 

B The pulse of the drums throb faster 
and faster, unceasingly. One feels 


the madness of leaping towards the 
figure in the circle. 

On, the woman continues, untiring, 
seeking the acme of this exulted 
dance. And as she hesitates for a 
moment, her body relapses into Lin- 
controllable tremblings. 

Then, suddenly, she is poised and 
in her hand she holds a Mack cock, 
file sacrificial offer for voodoo. The 
drums begin anew with a fusillade 
of sounding that is so deafening that 
one cannot think— but one does not 
wish to think. In a frenzied dance of 
lewd gestures, the mamaloi swings 
the bird in the air and from her 
frothy lips ejects the cries of the 
Congo. 

Tlic crowd stirs restlessly witli 
excited anticipation. They wait as 
the mamaloi decapitates the bird and 
catches the tepid blood in a bowl. 
Then the faithful are blessed. 

With this act completed and the 
offering made, the people begin voo- 
doo dance around the fire as the 
drums thunder into the night — baroom 
baroom-boom! Around and around, 
hot perspiring bodies of men and 
women begin the fanatic dance in- a 
chain effect with their electrified 
bodies touching one another. The 
drums numb all except their natural 
instincts. And as the vibrations cause 
each dancer to tremble in pure, jungle 
ecstacy, cries of enchantment, of re- 
lief, of lust shriek above the drums 
until the dance is a mass of sugges- 
tion. On they dance, screaming, 
chanting until entangled pairs fall to 
the ground and others 'seek the cool- 
ness of the jungle. 

Then, one by one, the drums re- 
main silent as their master succumbs 
to fatigue and slips from his place. 
And when the last drummer falls, all 
is quiet, but for the rustle of leaves, 
the screams of delight. The dance is 
finished — this is Voodoo Love! 
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GOLDEN TOUCH . . . 

Customs officers at New Belli i (In- 
dial recently went close to kicking 
the bucket (in all senses) when they 
scratched a milk-pail carried by a 
coy little female passenger who had 
just arrived by plane from Karachi. 
The scratch revealed that the milk- 
pail was made of pure gold. Mean- 
while— probably ■ to prove that East 
and West occasionally do meet — a 
European woman, arrested by Ital- 
ian police at the frontier post of 
Casanova (between Switzerland and 
Italy), was “dressed in gold.” Cal- 
looing carbonieri were rapt to observe 
that she had 2 lb. of smuggled gold 
stitched in small sachets to her 
scanties. The gendarmes had ants In 
their pants. 

SOUK NOTES . . . 

Opera singer Violet Cortopassi, oE 
San Francisco, has filed a 7,400 dollar 
damages suit against her next-door 
neighbour. Claims singer Cortopassi: 
“My neighbour’s two dogs howled me 
into giving up my singing career.’’ 
Expanding, ' Signorina Violet com- 
plained bitterly: "Whene.ver I started 
to practise.. a hunting dog and a span- 
iel began to sound off — off key, too. 
I had to get medical attention.” 
Asked for her version of the fracas, 
the neighbour, Nellie Opalinsky. re 
torted tersely: “She keeps cats.” 


UN 1 tilt UrtliL, . . . 

In Paris, Fortune Teller Juliette 
Pialat, charged with bopping her 
spouse on the eyebrow with an out- 
size in clubs, explained offendedly: 
"I read the cards and all the signs 
indicated that my dear husband 
would suffer a heavy blow." Which 
was nothing to the blow inflicted on 
Juliette ... no less than three long 
months in the cooler. 

COP THAT . . . 

In Akron, Ohio (U.S.), four inoc- 
fensive and unsuspecting gendarmes 
were shot dead — without a clue, 
without a motive and on four suc- 
cessive days. To this day, no one 
knows what might have happened 
next if the underworld had been 
able to keep its singers from carol- 
ling. But someone insisted on sing- 
ing. Confused constabulary were re- 
duced to running round in tighter 
and tighter circles when an anony- 
mous phone call advised (somewhat 
vaguely, maybe): “Look for a man 
with a scarred hand in New York.” 
Believe it or not, the Scar Fist was 
unearthed and with him was un- 
covered a five-man murder syndi- 
cate. Incentive: An Akron vice ring 
was paying the trigger-men 250 dol- 
lars per head for any policemen 
killed— anywhere, any time and no 
matter who. 


* Opposite: Study by Poul Koruna 
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whispering stones 

I 

I Kola shook the stone in his hands as 
1 he chanted the song of his ancestors. 


the 

% 


J^OLA accepted their challenge. He 
must, as medicine-man of the 
little African village And he knew 
well the conseauences if he failed to 
please the villagers with his magic. 

So it had been when he, Kola, had 
proved that his magic was stronger 
than the old Medicine Man in whose 
place he now stood. 

He could not admit to himself that 
it might have been just good luck. 
It was, he refused to doubt, his medi- 
cine that had been the most potent. 

The old Medicine Man had cast his 
spells and chanted his chants and 
brewed his herbs; but still the hunt- 
ing had been bad; still the leopards 
had preyed upon the herds; still the 
people had hungered; and the wives 
had borne no boy-children; and the 
maidens had fallen from their plump 
beauty, until they had been mere 
skin-covered skeletons . . . wilted 
and listless . . . and with no savour 
for love. All knew and murmured 
that the old Medicine Man’s spells 
had failed. 

Then he, Kola, had cast his spells 
. . . and somehow the clouds had 
gathered and the rains had fallen, 
the crops had sprouted green, and the 
hunting had been good, while the 
women bore son-children to the 
warriors; and the maidens grew 
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plump and glossy and were eager 
for love. 

So it had been that the villagers 
had found pleasure in him, Kola, and 
had accepted him as medicine-man, 
for the old doctor could not face 
the challenge. 

Which was the same challenge 
which he, Kola, must now face. 

Only his son remained beside him 
with unquestioning faith. Kola wish- 
ed that one day, his son, Bokawa, 
would take his place and provide the 
village with wisdom and knowledge. 

It happened on several occasions 
that the young callow youth of the 
village would clamour for changes. 
“A wav with the old! Kola's wisdom 



has waned!" they cried. But always 
he had shamed their impetuosity and 
thereby gained their respect. 

But it was true, Kola agreed pen- 
sively; he was getting old. And in a 
few years he would join the spirits 
of his honoured ancestors. If he could 
succeed just once more, the village 
would continue to live well under his 
guidance until the next year when 
his son would become of age. “Could 
they not see,” Kola asked himself, 
“that the village had prospered 
through his suggestions and was 
known for its good spirits?” 

Kola’s round, fat face sank to his 
chest. In his sacred hut the dark- 
ness came to his feet. Soon it clothed 
his body with silent reverence as 
he called upon his ancestors. In 
the morning he must mystify the vil- 
lagers with his secret magic. 

Kola smiled to himself as he 
thought of his magic. He believed 
in it as his father did and his father 
befoi'e him. But not as the villagers 

The morning sun fell across his 
wrinkled face and crept into his eyes. 
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Kola did not welcome the new day. 
Around his head he tied the ribbon 
of heron feathers, the sign of his 
office. He found before him goat’s 
milk and ripe bananas brought by 
his son. 

“I have no hunger this morning. 
Bokawa.” he told his son sadly. "Thu 
spirits have robbed my sleep and my 
hunger for food." 

“Have they given wisdom, father?” 

"I have asked, my son.” 

The king of the Watusi tribe sat 
regally in his leopard chair and lis- 
tened to the words of the voung men 
around him. He was an honest king, 
Kola reflected as he walked slowly 
towards the gathering, but his eager- 
ness to do right sometimes over- 
shadowed the good he intended. When 
Kola approached the king, he bowed 
acknowledgingly. 

The king spoke. “Kola, the village 
tells me that you are old and ready 
for the long journey to your an- 
cestors ” 

"I am old," Kola admitted. 

Excited whispers shifted through 
the crowd of young men. When the 
hushed whispers had subsided, Kola’s 
round face spoke again. "My face 
tells all of my age, but wisdom, like 
wrinkles, grows greater as time grows 
shorter.!' 

Again the crowd of men shifted, 
but with angry whispers this time. 
The king stroked his stubby beard, 
weighing Kola’s words. 

“Let him find the thief!” a youth 
called out. “Ai, Ai,” a chorus fol- 
lowed. 

The king raised his head. “In the 
village, there is a thief.” His large 
black eyes looked questionably at 
Kola. “Ten men went to the river 
to work. Honey was taken while a 
woman of the village was washing 
clothes.” He raised his hand towards 
a group of men. "These are the ten 
men. Which one is a thief?" 
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Silence slipped through the circle 
of villagers. The tension held like 
the black clouds before the rain. Kola 
felt their eyes on his black body. 
This was the challenge he must 
accept. 

If he could have the time to talk 
to each man ... but there was no 
time, Kola reminded himself. It was 
expected of him with great ceremony 
and secret powers to point to the 
guilty man. If he failed, it was tribal 
law that would bum his flesh from 
his bones in the fire and chase his 
spirit to another land. Kola noticed 
that already feet began to shift in 
the hot dust, and the young ones be- 
gan to laugh among themselves. He 
was forced to think quickly. Sud- 
denly, he spoke. 

“Bokawa. Bring to me the ante- 
lope bag of my house.” 

Bokawa returned and gave his 
father the bag. Kola opened the bag 
and selected ten small stones. These 
he placed in his cupped hands. 

Kola shook the stone in his hands, 
chanting the words that his father 
had taught him. Figama wu galdln. 
Whisper little stones. Figama wu 
gakiki 

Then he turned to the ten men, 
"Spirits now are in stones. If your 
tongue will not speak, the Whisper- 
ing Stones will speak for you." He 
approached the first of the ten men. 
"Open your mouth!” he commanded. 
The man obeyed and Kola placed a 
stone on the man’s tongue. He went 
to the second and third man until 
all men were given a stone. Then 
he stepped back and looked at the 
suspects. "The innocent men have 
nothing to fear,” he shouted to them. 
"But the guilty one’s tongue will hold 
to the stone, and the stone will tell 
his name for it is a Whispering 
Stone.” 

When lie was satisfied that the sus- 
pects had been shouted at enough, 


Kola went, to the first man. ‘ Open 
your mouth!” he demanded. The 
man obeyed. Kola extracted a w»l 
stone. He went to the second man 
and took a wet stone from his tongue. 
Kola went to each man until he came 
to the man who gave him a dry stone. 

Kola turned suddenly to the king 
and shouted so that all the village 
would hear. "Tills is the guilty man! ■ 
Immediately the man fell to his 
knees confessing his crime. 

For a moment the village had noth- 
ing to say. Then, hails of praise 
went to the air and caressed his old 
body. Kola’s round face gave no sign 
of his victory. But within him the 
tiny spark of life blazed and warmed 
his heart. 

Back in his sacred hut of medicine 
and roots, Kola ate the bananas and 
drank the goat’s milk. When he had 
finished, Bokawa asked, “Tell me 
father, how did you know the guilty 

Kola smiled and placed a tired hand 
on his son’s shoulder. "It is time, 
my son, for you to know all things. 

I have taught the secrets of roots 
and leaves to help and cure the flesh. 
Now you shall know the power of 
man's spirits. 

‘•Remember, boy, when the lion 
chased you and you could not cry 

out?” , , 

"Yes father," Bokawa remembered 
too well. "My mouth was so dry I 
could not speak.” 

"Because of fear, my son. The 
spirit of fear stole the water in your 
mouth, as it did the thief.” 

A glint of comprehension flashed 
in the boy’s eager eyes. “I am be- 
ginning to understand, father.” 

"That is good, my son.” 

Kola felt his tired bones settle com- 
fortably into place, and he smiled ap- 
provingly at his son. It would not be 
long before the village had another 
medicine-man. 
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WITH PRIDE IN HER EYES, HE HAD SEEN HER LEAVE 
WITH HER EXECUTIONER ... HE COULDN'T FORGET ! 

ALAN WINSTON • FICTION 


pONRAD felt as if his blood had 
stopped; he could neither go on 
nor go back. And he wanted to do 
both at once, because he was both 
frightened and curious. 

Through the open swing door of 
the hotel bar he could see his friend, 
Nicholas, a beer in hand and talking 
animatedly to another man— a big, 
square-faced man with a small scar 
where the cleft in his chin should 
have been. Conrad had seen the man 
before. Only once, and that eight 
years before, but he knew that face 
as well as he knew that of Nicholas. 
It was photographed on his brain. Yet 
he didn’t know that man’s name. 

The time Conrad had seen him he 
was a guard on a concentration camp 
truck, one of those used to transport 
victims to gas chambers and crema- 
tion ovens and mass graves. Conrad 
and his wife, Nechine, were prisoners 
at the time in Saclisenhausen. Then 
the authorities decided to separate 
men from women, so trucks came for 
the women. Nechine had clung to 
Conrad until this man had snapped 
one of her fingers to get her loose 
and then had thrown her into the 
truck like a sack of meal. Then the 
truck drove off, with the big man rid- 
ing like a conqueror in the back. 
Conrad never saw Nechine again. 

Then he sprang ... his hands 
ready to fly up and cast the 
noose in a garrotter's band. 


He had, indeed, never hoped to 
see her again. Even in a concentra- 
tion camp there was always a grape- 

Though none who left the camps 
ever returned, Conrad knew where 
they went. They went to the firing- 
squads, the gas-chambers, the torture 
rooms of the bravos of the polezei . . . 
and all of them in the end to the 
fiery ovens where— snipped of then- 
worn shoes, their pitiful rags of 
clothing, the few rings and gee-gaws 
they had somehow contrived to retain, 
even the pitiful rags of their prison 
clothing— they had been burned to a 
powdery ash which was scattered 
across the fields. They had gone to 
places like Trebitzka . . . that Camp 
of Death . . . built only for death and 
nothing else . . . Trebitzka which was 
designed with fiendish ingenuity so 
that its victims did not even suspect 
death until death had stared them 
starkly in the face . . . Trebitzka, 
with its pleasant lawns marked here 
and there with signs such as “Tailors,” 
“Bootmakers,” "Bakers” and on and 
on . . . and under these categories 
the scapegoats had been assembled, 
men and women; ordered to strip 
themselves naked; then handed a tiny 
cake of soap and directed to the 
shower-rooms (their clothing would 
be fumigated while they were show- 
ering, they were always told). So 
they had gone in their nakedness, like 
sheep to the slaughter, and had en- 



tered the long, narrow bath-house, 
and had washed themselves; and gone 
along the further passage ... to find 
fresh clothing, so they thought . . . 
but to reach, instead, the gas-cham- 
bers and the tortured death which 
they had contained. 

Some had fought against their fate 
and had attacked the guards with 
their naked hands. But, for these, 
too, there had been no escape . . . 
unless going down under a fusillade 
of automatic pistols could be counted 
as an easier release to death. 

No, Conrad had known that he 
would never see Nechine again. 

He thought he would never see the 
guard again. But here he was, drink- 
ing in an Australian hotel with 
Nicholas. Conrad felt the sweat roll 
down his side. He gave himself no 
more time to think, but went in 
quickly, saying too quickly, too 
loudly: “Ah, there you are, Nicholas!’’ 

His friend turned to him; the big 
man nodded. Nicholas said: "Conrad, 
I would like you to meet Joseph 
Wootten, a fellow countryman of ours. 
I have been telling him of you.” 

Wootten put out his hand. Conrad 
had to force his fingers to straighten 
out and take the hand, though it re- 
volted him. "It’s good to meet a fel- 
low Austrian so far from home,” 


Wootten said heartily. ‘‘The moment 
I heard your friend ask for a beer I 
knew by his voice that reminiscences 

Conrad fought himself under con- 
trol. He couldn’t take his eyes off the 
man. Obviously he hadn’t been re- 
cognised. Why should Wootten re- 
member him? One of a hundred 
thousand unhappy faces. 

“Reminiscences?” he murmured. 

"The camps, Vienna, the flower 
festivals, all the rest of it,” Wootten 
exclaimed. “But it's good to think 
it’s all behind us, in a way, because 
they are reminders of other things 
we want to forget.” 

Conrad wanted to spit. That the 
man could mouth such hypocritical 
humbug! Nicholas seemed not to 
notice that Conrad was quiet. Woot- 
ten did most of the talking. 

Conrad found himself saying: 
"Where are you staying?” 

He couldn’t lose sight of this man 
for whom he had searched so long. 
Wootten told them. It was in a hotel 
near the wharves. He was in a good 
racket, buying and selling pilfered 
goods. It wasn't the beer that made 
him talk. He liked to boast, to act 
the conqueror. 

Nicholas was interested: he asked 
questions. Conrad asked himself 
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questions. What could he do? Report 
Wootten to the authorities? But what 
would it prove? Wootten must have 
been screened; his forged papers must 
have been good. Conrad had no wit- 
nesses, no evidence at all except the 
picture in his brain. Probably not 
even Nicholas would believe him. Yet 
Wootten might have some knowledge 
of Nechine; he might know where she 
had been taken. It would be a faint 
clue after eight years. Everyone said 
Nechine must be dead. Now, even 
Conrad thought so, too, but he 
couldn't help thinking that perhaps 
there was a slight chance, a very 
slight chance, that she was still alive. 

Somehow he had to find out for 
sure. Somehow he had to make him- 
self be friendly to this man. But he 
couldn’t maintain it indefinitely; he 
had to know soon. 

He was suddenly aware that Woot- 
ten was saying: “There’s plenty of 
beer at my pub at night. Come down 
to-night. I can get some women, if 
you're not too fussy.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” Nicholas said 
slowly. “Conrad and I, we—" 

Conrad slapped him on the back. 
"Conrad and you will go,” he said. 
"It will be a change for us and oppor- 
tunities like this will be rare in 
future.” 

Nicholas stared at him. "It’s not 
like you,” he said. “But you’re right.” 
He turned to Wootten. “Soon we go 
into the army,” he said. “Let's make 
this a celebration." 

“Why not?" Wootten said in his 
big voice. “When a man finds friends 
from home he likes to celebrate.” He 
rested his hand on Conrad’s shoulder. 
“Brighten up, old man, you seem too 
serious.” He threw a note on the bar 
and didn’t wait for change. “See you 
soon,” he shouted and walked away 
briskly. 

To Conrad the back view could 
only confirm a certainty. This was 


the man. The clothes were different, 
the setting changed, but the man was 
the same. He still swaggered as if 
his buttocks were revolving. He was 
the conqueror. And conquerors didn't 
have consciences; they couldn’t afford 

“A cheerful fellow!" Nicholas said, 
pleasedly. Nicholas responded to 
gregarious people. 

“Yes,” Conrad said. He didn't want 
Nicholas to know; he had learned long 
before that secrets shared were secrets 
weakened. 

The street near the wharves was 
dark and cold. A man ran along the 
street as Conrad and Nicholas walked 
along. Something dropped from a 
window. The bows of ships reared 
over the iron fences of the docks. 
Three Lascars shuffled along, speak- 
ing softly, and a girl came after them, 
looking behind her. 

Conrad was cold. His brain wasn't 
ordered, as he liked it to be. Usually 
he was confident, but since he had 
looked in Wootten’s face he felt sap- 
ped. It was like standing there in 
Sachsenhausen, angry, dismayed, 
afraid and wholly helpless and 
frustrated. 

They saw the pub— the Seamen’s 
Arms, a square, brown building. They 
found Wootten easily, in an upstairs 
room overlooking the street and the 
wharves. “A man must live close to 
his work to be able to concentrate,” 
he said, winking. 

“You must make a lot of enemies 
in this business," Conrad said. 

“Enemies!" Wootten shouted. “Any 
man worth his salt makes enemies! 
Only spineless jellyfish never rub s 
man up the wrong way.” 

He took their coats and hats into 
his bedroom. It adjoined the small 
lounge they were in. There was 
plenty of whisky and beer on the 
tables. Some women arrived, then 
more men. Wootten’s voice echoed 
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over the steadily mounting din. 

Despite his revulsion Conrad found 
himself attracted to Wootten; the 
man's blatancy fascinated him. The 
big man was telling two of the women 
how he had been an underground 
fighter in Europe after escaping from 
a concentration camp. 

He saw Conrad and drew him into 
tlie circle. "Conrad here’s a fighter, 
too,” he said. ‘‘We’re all fighters, we 
new Australians, eh, Conrad?” 

“That’s right,” he said. “We never 
forget an enemy, do we Joseph?” 

He said it with more significance 
than he intended and Joseph looked at 
him sharply for a moment. Then he 
bellowed: “No, by God! We can bear 
a grudge with the best of them!" He 
grabbed a bottle and broke the neck 
off with his hand. The women 
screamed. Conrad bit his tongue. The 
crack was just the same as Nechine’s 
finger had sounded on that fateful 
day. He turned away. A woman 
said: “Big show off! He’ll talk too 
big one of these days.” She linked 


her arm in Conrad’s. “Get me a 
drink, darling. You look more my 
type.” 

He got her a drink, but only sipped 
his own; he wanted a clear head. The 
woman was young and wild-eyed. 
She didn't interest him. “He’s in the 
chips,” she was saying, jerking her 
head towards Wootten. “Brother, the 
things he’s mixed’ up in! Too many 
things; one of these days he’ll muscle 
in on someone else’s racket and they ’1 1 
get angry.” 

She peered at him interestedly. 
“What’s your racket, sweetheart? You 
in the chips?” 

Conrad smiled. “I’ve got a few.’’ 
She put her arm round his neck. “Of 
course you have,” she said. ‘‘You’re 
a reffo, aren't you? But how many 
chips? Much as Joseph?” 

He just went on smiling and she 
gave it up. The noise was terrific. 
Someone played the piano. Looking 
through the window Conrad could see 
the dark ships across the road. It 
was unreal to see them so close. He 
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atched Wootten; watched him take 
rink after drink. It was nearly mid- 
ight before he realised it. The 
1 -ousel reminded him of the noise 
om the guards’ quarters at Sach- 

Wootten was alone for a moment, 
ouring drinks at a table. Something 
'pelled Conrad towards him. Woot- 
ten looked up, grinning. The scar 
twisted when he grinned. “Good 
time?” he said. "Bit better than 
Austria, eh?” 

“Sure,” Conrad said more easily 
than he felt. “Joseph, I've been mean- 
ing to ask you: Did any of those 
people you carted away in trucks 
from Sachsenhausen ever live?” - 
Wootten didn’t look up. “Not one!” 
he exclaimed. “Not—” And then he 
dropped the bottle. His eyes were 
bright and alarmed. He looked 
quickly about him. The vagueness of 
the near-drunk dropped off him. He 
was sharp— and dangerous. “Listen,” 
he said in a low voice, “what—?” 
“Nothing else,” Conrad said tightly. 


“That’s all I wanted to know." 
Though he told himself he had known • 
it all the time; it was hard not to 
hope. 

He felt Woollen's eyes on him; the 
big man wasn’t shouting now. Con- 
rad went to the door, slowly. Nobody 
had seen him. He didn't look at 
Wootten. 

He slipped through, shut it quickly 
and ran down the stairs. He had to 
fumble for the door lock in the dark 
and the delay frightened him. Woot- 
ten would follow quickly. The street 
was darker, colder. To the left two 
cigarettes glowed. A woman laughed 
from the shadows across the sheet. 
Noise came from the party overhead. 
Conrad slipped to the right, keeping 
close to the wall. He put his hand in 
his pocket. 

A door slammed. Conrad went up 
two steps and pressed himself into 
the recess made by a door. Tire back 
of his head pressed against a door- 
knocker. He took his hand out of 
his pocket. There were footsteps on 




the footpath. A car swung into the 
street, dimming its lights. It stopped 
outside a wharf some distance past 
the pub. 

It was the way Conrad wanted it, 
yet now there was something tense 
about it, and although he was fully 
prepared for what he had to do, his 
heart was hammering and his mind 
was numb. He had a feeling of un- 
certainty, as though his plan was a 
poem long ago committed to memory 
—so familiar, but half-forgotten. He 


had a sudden awareness that anything 
—any casual thing like an unexpected 
passer-by — could undo his plan; but 
he had no intention of relaxing his 
purpose. 

It occurred to him that though 
everything was planned, something 
could still go wrong— and he wondered 
whether, in that event, he would be 
glad to pay the penalty. The penalty! 
There was grim humour in the 
thought; and he made himself say that 
even if he had to pay, he would go 
through with what he had to do. Life 
was sweet: but this was necessity, 
unanswerable. 

Conrad felt the sweat trickle again. 
His feet were clammy. The footsteps 
were quicker, more anxious now. 
Then a big figure appeared. Conrad 
let him go a pace past the doorway 
before he sprang, his hand flying up 
and down. 

Wootten swung on his heel as the 
garrotte fell over his head and round 
his neck. His fingers flew to the wire, 
clutching it frantically. He kicked 
savagely at Conrad and swore. Con- 
rad dodged behind him, gripping the 
slack wire in one hand and pushing 
Wootten with the other. 

The fine, strong piano wire cut like 
a knife. Wootten went down on his 
knees almost at once, his fingers still 
tearing at the wire which was no 
longer there. Conrad was breathing 
heavily. Quite suddenly Wootten fell 
over, almost noiselessly. Conrad let 
the wire drop. Wire didn’t show 
fingerprints. 

He would go quickly back to the 
pub and would not be missed. No- 
body would suspect him. 

. He walked briskly, and yet with a 
slight swagger. Like a conqueror. 
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THERE'S NO PLACE....." 

FOUNDATIONS LAID BY GIBSON 



Although the painter seems 
to have got his estimates for 
painting a moderate sized 
home mixed up with those 
of an eight-storied block of 
flats . . . there still never 
seems to be enough paint to 
finis 1 - ‘he job. 


Builders ore amazing men 
who half way through the 
job discover that they can 
get vast quantities of unpro- 
cumble moter'cl ot four 
the cost. 



2 The plumbers and electricians are 
M the boys who tear up floor boards 

■ and bash holes in the wall after 

■ the plasterer has worked up a nice 

■ {finish ... by this time your bank 

■ balance has developed galloping 

■ 'Consumption. 
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STRANGER 




TINIER TOTS . . . 

According to extant records, the 
smallest baby ever bom alive is 
claimed by a New York matron, Mrs. 
Max Post— a daughter, who weighed 
just eleven ounces at birth. The 
British record is said to be the 
thirteen-oz. son of a Newcastle-on- 
Tyne workman. 


the hint and shut up. 


THE INKY WAY . . . 

A London news-flash reports that a 
printing ink has been developed 
which gives oS the smell of toast; a 
second ink smells of coffee; and a 
third of cocoa . . . presumably for 
morning newspapers. A hint that a 
fourth ink— delicately flavoured with 
ham — is being prepared for script 
writers seems to be a libel. 


CLEANLINESS AND . . . 

When bath-tubs were first intro- 
duced into the United States about , 
a century ago, apoplectic authorities ] 
were urged to restrict their use by 
taxation. The State of Virginia placed 
a tax of £6 a year on them; in 1843 
(in Boston) the unsoaped citizenry 
went further; baths were declared 
illegal unless advised by a doctor. 


BOVINE BIRTH-CONTROL . . . 

It has been announced from Britain 
that cows about to calve can now 
call tire "doctor” themselves . . . with 
the aid of a new invention. The 
invention consists of a microphone 
fitted above the stalls in which the 
cow stands. The bovine's bewailings 
(when in labour) are transmitted 
through a loud-speaker to the farm- 
er’s house. On the same line, Cap- 
tain W. J. Goldsworthy has grown 
tired of having to go downstairs in 
his pyjamas at night to quieten his 
dogs at Frating, Essex. Now he has 
a microphone by his bed. When the 
dogs bark, he speaks into the mike. 
The dogs (so he says, anyway) take 


BOUNCING BUSMAN . . . 

Falling off buses is (literally) all 
in a day’s work for 45-year-oid 
Driving Instructor Albert Fisher. 
Star performer of London Transport’s 
accident demonstration team, formed 
to aid the road-safety campaign, 
Fisher plays the part of a passenger 
and falls from the platform of i 
moving double-decker bus four times 
in each twenty -five minute show. 
Asked how he enjoyed his job, Mr. 
Fisher coyly replied: “It's really as 
easy as falling off a log— once you 
know how.” 


FASHION NOTE . . . 

Young British actors are reported 
to have started a fashion which is 
making their girl-friends think furi- 
ously. Latest mode in "fancy pants" 
in two-colour tones — the trouser legs 
in one colour, ihe turn-ups, pocket- 
facings and waist-band in another. 
Most favoured are bluey-green trou- 
sers with grey facings and turn-ups. 
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with ti sipp . 



For thousands of years l » 

of old Pompeii set Ancient' Roman **?’’* ** ,ithesome belies 

<■ -w.™ i. «. .i,CX sZ",^"r™”' ** *.« 

offer vista (in all senses) ond f" P h °! ° pened U P vista 
90. ment- wrecking bneln.., k.,' ,. k J '' " «. 

luscious lassie — . Dardee n r |„„j * " w 9 ,am our as this 

sophisticated blend of ballet ' 0 you ~ introduces a more 
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and it isn't very hot . . but . . . 
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inspired 'to^ yodel ^'"^-of^oh^Ko^b ho c h< L reupon the Foster was 

Dardee's just beginning.' V/eTbe flj ' ' ,USt °" ideQ ■ ■ ■ ond 
more, we hope. De seein 9 more of her ... Q | ot 
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better health 




ANTI-WOG ... 

Development o£ a new anti-ma 
drug, 1,000 times as powerful as 
quinine and at least 100 tunes as 
powerful as atabrine tdrugs used n 
greatest amount in World War 1 ) 
revealed by the American diermcal 
Society. It is claimed that an ounce 
nf the new substance would con- 

;,iJ« , ** 

the average patient. The drug is be- 
ing tested with malaria victims nr 
Nigeria, Africa. No short name has 
yet been chosen; the drug at presen 
is known as “5-Parachlorophenyl-2, 

4-Diamino-O-Ethylpyrimidine.” 

MIGRAINE MYSTERY ... 

Migraine is not an ordinary head- 
ache. For one thing, it usually af- 
fects one side of the head only. For 
another, it may be so severe as to 
lead to collapse. There are several 
useful drugs which may prevent an 
attack or lessen one if it has start , 
but these should be prescribed by a 
doctor. Measures you can take per- 
sonally: As soon as you feel the at- 
tack coming, lie down in a darkened 
room; sleep if you can; there is no 
better remedy. After recovery, keep 
on a light diet for a day or tw . 
During convalescence it may cheer 
vou to reflect that migraine sufferers 
are usually of higher intelligence than 
normal. 

OVER-DOSE ... „ , 

You can get too much of a good 
thing . . • even of a vitamin, it seems. 


A report in the “Journal of the 
American Medical Association de- 
scribes what is believed to be the 
first case of the effects of an ovei- 
dose on a grown person. Patient was 
a 44 -year-old woman who was losing 
the hair on her head when she con- 
suited doctors. Sb. bed ahead, lost 
eyebrow, and eyelashes, was suderM 
bone and joint pains, sores and cuts 
in her mouth and nostrils and wa 
mottled brown on her forehead and 
cheeks. Doctors discovered she had 
been overdosing herself with vitamin 
A for a year and a half to cure a 
cough. When the vitamin A was stop- 
ped, her trouble cleared up. The 
port adds that, as more potent pre- 
parations of vitamin A are available 
now than formerly, medicos should 
be alert to symptoms of overdosage 
which may appear when doses pre- 
viously thought safe are taken. 
NERVOUS DIARRHOEA ... 

Fear, resentment and guilt play an 
important rol. in o.u.lne obrorno 
diarrhoea, according to Dr. Albert ■ 
Sullivan, o, lha Ochsnar Clrntc, New 
Orleans. The doctor chums that 
about 40 per cent, of cases of chronic 
diarrhoea are of nervous origin. He 
explains that the colon is a favourite 
organ for the discharge of emotional 
tension in adults and adds that, not 
only chronic diarrhoea but most forms 
of irritable or spastic colon and muca 
chronic constipation are mental in 
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Ctitne in Cahhcn Street 


“T TNSOLVED” crimes— to stress the 
obvious— are not “rare.” After 
the police place a crime into the “un- 
solved” dossier, they are perfectly 
satisfied in their own minds that they 
have solved it. They feel that they 
know who committed the crime; but 
they have been unable to get a con- 
viction. A link in the chain is. 
missing. 

One very weak reed in evidence is 
the identification of a suspect at or 
near the scene of the crime. 

In London in the latter of the last 
century, almost every business house 
had a caretaker living on the pre- 
mises; and this caretaker was often 
a widow who acted also as a sort of 
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housekeeper, serving meals to the 
bosses during the day. On the night 
of April 11, I860, such a caretaker- 
housekeeper lived on the top floor of 
Messrs. Bevingtons, furriers and lea- 
ther dressers, 3 Cannon Street. She 
had been employed by the firm for 
some time . . . and she was a widow, 
She was also to become the victim 
of what later became famous as “The 
Cannon Street Murder.” 

Her name was Sarah Milson. 

Mrs. Milson was not alone on the 
nremises at night. Bevingtons also 
employed a female cook (who also 
lived on the top floor), and a porter, 
who lived out. 

On the night of April 11, the porter 


«rtal w tto bonding 
histled through a speaking tube to 
Mrs. Milson, who was to ^ r °on 
ove He told her that he hart 
locked up end wee reedy to 
She went downstairs, collected the 
keys (including that of the sale) fern 
him, put out the light w the lobby 
and Saw him off the premises. When 
she went back upstairs, it was about 
nine o’clock. 

About ten minutes later the fron 
door bell jangled. The cook. who was 
her bedroom, started for the stairs, 
but Mrs. Milson, who was on * e fl ° _ 
below — in the dining room of the hv 
ing quarters-called out: It s for 

I’ll go down.” 

The cook waited. She heard no 
sounds from below . ■ • "°t ev «" 
voices. After some time had passed 
she realised that Mrs. Milson had not 
returned upstairs. , 

She found Mrs. Milson lying a ie' 
feet from the front door. Her head 
had been bashed in! , 

The dead body was not far from 
the stairs, over which much hlood 
had been spilt. Beside the body lay 
an iron crowbar. 

The cook told the police that Mrs. 
Milson had had a man ^ visitor on 
several evenings before the murder, 
she had (she claimed) heard the 
voice of a man who had come 
only to the door; she had not seen 
the man, but presumably he had once 
come for money. Atleast, Mrs- 
Milson had borrowed £2 from th- 
cook one night just before the man 
called, a loan she later repaid. 

The police made a thorough search 
of Mrs. Milson’s belongings, and in 
a box found an interesting letter: 

“Mrs. Milson, the bearer of thus 
I have sent to you as my adviser. 
X have taken this course, as l nav 
received so much annoyance from 
Mrs. Webber that I can put up with 


it no longer. I will propose terms to 
you which you may accept or not at 
your pleasure. Failing to yOV* 
agreeing to this proposal, he is m- 
■SP by ™ t„ soo »■ 
ton, and explain to him how the 
natter stands. You know yoors.H 
Wb,t rassons yon put forward » 
borrowing the moitey-docters 
and phy.tei.ns tor yon, tasbmd 
which yon know was not so. I slraU 
also have him bring your tester b. 
fore Mr. Bcvington, if necessity, o 

T'go°“e' a”™ ”®Sdl 

George Terry.” „ 

With this letter, including its ex- 
cept” instead of “accept” (although 
presumably written by a fairly well 
educated man) was a receipt: 

-Received of Mrs. Milson, £1. W 
Denton, for George Terry, 20 Old 
Change.” 

This letter contained a threat to 
disclose some dubious transaction to 
Mrs. Milson’s emplo: ess ^ 
tain moneys were paid, 
words almost amounted to blackma . 
Which was distinctly something to 

Tfte meantime, other police had 
been round and about. In No. b 
Cannon Street, next to Bevingtons, 
a widow named Robbins was the 
housekeeper. She said that she had 
been out for a couple of hours on 
the night of the murder Mdjiad 
arrived home about ten minutes to 
ten. She rang tl.e bell for her ser- 
vant Catherine Collins, to open the 
door; but while she was waiting, 
Bevington’s front door was violentiy 
slammed. This “drew her attentl °". 
She saw a man in dark clothes and 
a tall hat leaving the premises. He 
looked at her and the half light fell 
on his face. He then ducked his head 
and hurried away. He was, without 
doubt, the killer but who was he. 
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The police went along to 20 Old 
Change to call on George Terry; but 
George had shifted his lodgings to 
St. Clave’s Workhouse. He naturally 
had a perfect alibi. 

When Mrs. Milson's husband had 
been alive (he claimed), Terry had 
been a next-door neighbour; both 
he and his wife had been friends of 
the Milsons. Mr. Milson had died and 
Mrs. Milson had later been in need 
of money. Terry had helped her raise 
a loan of £35 from a Mrs. Webber — 
a loan which had not been repaid. 

Terry added that he had later 
moved to lodgings in Dancer Street; 
in the same house was a man named 
"Bill" ... the only name he knew. 
At the end of 1865 he was getting 
closer to the workhouse. He told Bill 
that he had some money owing to 
him (although it was actually owing 
to Mrs. Webber), Bill promised to 
get it. 

They bought some notepaper. Bill 
wrote a letter in a pub called “The 
Globe.” Terry said he did not know 
the contents. 

The two men went from the pub to 
Cannon Street; Terry pointed out 
Bevingtons. “Bill” called on Mrs. 
Milson. He was gone about half an 
hour; when he returned he told Terry 
he had collected twelve shillings— 
having put eight bob in his sock— out 
of which he took a commission. "Bill” 
may have got £2 and signed a re- 
ceipt for only one pound. 

At all events he mentioned that 
Mrs. Milson had had to borrow the 
money from the cook. (“Bill” was not 
exactly a truthful man.) 

Terry said he had never sent 
“Bill” to Mrs. Milson for any more 
money (of Mrs. Webber's). He did 
not know if “Bill” had ever got any 
further cash from the woman. 

The encouraged gendarmerie then 
went in search of Bill. They dis- 
covered that his real name was Bill- 


Bill Smith, in fact— and that he was 
living in 6 Eton Square, Eton. They 
gathered him in and he was charged 
at Bow Street. 

Next the constabulary tried a rather 
questionable method of identification. 

Mrs. Robbins was told to stand at 
her door and watch for the man she 
had seen. Smith walked along Can- 
non Street— between two plainclothes 
policemen! Not surprisingly, she 
picked him. 

He was taken to the Mansion 
House and placed in a line-up. After 
two visits to the line-up, Mrs. Rob- 
bins picked him again. 

Nobody seems to have found it 
strange that she took two trips to 
identify a man she had seen a few 
minutes before. 

The police then found an Eton boat- 
builder named Henry Giles who said 
that on April 11 or 12, he had asked 
Smith to have a game of dominoes; 
but Smith had said he had to go 
to London and back that night. Giles 
said he couldn’t do the twenty miles 
each way in the time and called 
Smith a liar 

Perhaps Smith was a liar; but the 
police proved that he could do the 
journey in the time. 

When Smith appeared at the Old 
Baily on June 13 (before Mr. Baron 
Bramwgll) he had a solid representa- 
tion— Sergeant Ballantyne; the equal- 
ly famous Montague Williams; and 
Ralph Littler (later Sir Ralph and a 
Judge). Smith’s defence was an alibi. 
The prosecution suggested that Smith 
had been collecting instalments on 
her loan from Mrs. Milson; had been 
keeping the money himself; and had 
murdered Mrs. Milson when she had 
threatened to expose his blackmailing 
or defalcating. 

It was also alleged that he had de- 
liberately brought along the crowbar 
to kill the woman. The police 
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By GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


WIFE SAYS SHE'S SORRY BUT SISTER DEEPS HER. 
SWEATER AUDIT’S 1)1 THE SUITCASE OH THE BACK 
OF -THE CAP 


SET OUT M TRIP, SAYlKS THEY'YE SCrfTo PUSH 
R16HT AL0K6 IF THEY WANT To MAKE if W SUPPER 


STOPS AND SETS SOME WATER TOR JUNIOR., 
SI5TER TLATlV REFUSirlS TO TAKE ANY.DRIllES ON 


SETS SWEKTEP AMP STARTS ON, JUNIOR IMMEDIATE' 
1 Y REP0RTlN6Tb.M0THER THAT HE'S THIRSTY 


FINDS ALL SECURE, STAR'S ON AND STOPS, BE- 
CAUSE JUNIOR LEFT HIS CAP BEHIND WHEN HE 
6oT OUT WITH DAD <0 UWESTi6AT£ 


WIFE HEARS A RATTLE AND THINKS HE DIDN’T 
STRAP SUITCASE BACK ON TI6HT EN6U6H. SSPS 
TO IN1/EST16ATE 


in the same pub. 

The jurymen called Smith "Not 
Guilty." 

Smith is no doubt long since dead, 
for it is eighty-six years from 1866 
to 1952. The murder is not likely to 
be solved now. The police gave it 
up when Smith was turned up . . . 
but why? Wasn’t there a possibility 
that someone else knew about the 
loan and was levying blackmail on 
Mrs. Milson? It would be tough luck 
for a lot of us if we got killed for 
not paying our debts! 


wrought Mrs. Robbins to testify that 
l she saw Smith leave Bevingtons' on 

■ tlie night of the murder, and other 
■witnesses to prove he could easilv 
| have left Eton after half-past seven 
| and be back by half-past eleven. 

■ The defence trotted out a string cl 
■witnesses who testified that they had 

■ seen Smith in Windsor — across the 
■Thames from Eton— at the time the 
■murder was committed. A photo - 
■grapher said he had seen Smith in n 
| pub in Windsor between eight and 
■half -past; three men claimed they had 
■played cards with Smith at that time 


, 6ETS CAP AND DRIVES ON, SISTER ANNOUNCING 6£<S UNDER WAY ASAIN AS WHOLE FAMILY ASK 

SHE HAS CHAN6ED HER MIND, SHE IS THIRSTY WHEN ARE THEY SOINS Tt> STOP FOR LUNCH, 

1 THEY'RE HUNGRY 
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| Hints for the 

| FAMILY NURSE | 
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EDSON L. STANNARD 

it 


Dedicated to the Home Nurse . . . with some slight suggestions 
as to how she can case some of the weight from aching feet. 


TV7HEN Little Johnny, or Big 
’’ Johnny, or Grandmother gets 
sick, the family doctor is summoned. 
That's routine. But after the doctor 
has prescribed and left, some of the 
greatest factors in the patient’s re- 
covery depend on the housewife, 
mother or family friend who be- 
comes the "home nurse.” 

To make the patient comfortable, 
as the home nurse will want to do, 
it isn’t necessary to buy a lot of ex- 
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pensive gadgets. What’s more, it’s 
often unwise because the bed table, 
backrest or special bed will get very 
little use once the patient has re- 
covered. Such things can be improv- 
ised economically. 

For instance, leaning back against 
soft pillows may create a backache. 
A solid support is much better. A 
safe, comfortable backrest may eas- 
ily be made from an ordinary card- 
board carton. Slit the carton along 


the seams at the back, and along the 
top seams at the sides. The top flap 
and the back can then open out flat. 
jDraw diagonal lines on the two side 
pieces toward the open end. Double 
these two sides back and fasten with 
'Scotch tape. Then fold back the rear. 
The top flap will then fold down 
to rest on the diagonal sides, com- 
pleting tlie back rest. Cover the 
entire backrest with clean linen or 
towelling. 

One mother used a cardboard car- 
ton to make a bedtable for her ailing 
son and her invention was so success- 
ful the boy insisted on keeping ;t 
even after he had recovered. 

“I didn’t want to spend the money 
for a bed table,” his mother told me, 
so X tried a tray. I tried the iron- 
ing board. I tried everything I could 
think of, but Joel just couldn’t use 
them comfortably. 

“I had just about decided we’d 
' have to buy a bed table— and they’re 
pretty expensive, you know— when 
-the delivery boy came with the gro- 
ceries. The carton gave me an idea.” 

With her kitchen shears, she cut 
semi-circles at opposite ends of the 
box, deep enough to -111 over his 
thighs. She cut small hand-holes in 
the other ends to make it easy io 
: carry. 

s “I wasn't at all sure it would Work, 
so I took the rough ‘table’ into his 
room and placed it over his lap for 
a try-out before I did any more, ll 
Worked perfectly. It was sturdy, just 
the right height, and easily moved. 
The only tiling wrong— Joel’s a fussy 
boy— was its appearance, but that was 
fixed easily and Joel had fun helping 

! “I got another piece of cardboard 
for the top, to eliminate the bumps 
from the seam, and Joel taped that in 
place while I looked for something 
to cover the whole table with. I found 
some gay chintz, some wallpaper 


remnants, old Christmas wrapping 
paper and some aluminium foil. We 
spent quite a bit of time deciding 
which covering looked best, and Joel 
finally decided on the aluminium 
foil” 

Another very important comfort 
item is the “doughnut" to protect 
bony parts of the body from constant 
friction against the bedclothes. A 
doughnut can be made by rolling a 
sock or stocking down to the toe and 
prodding it into a circle with your 
fingers, or by wrapping a circlet ot 
cotton in bandage. Elbows and heels 
then can be placed in the middle of 
the padded circle, relieving pressure 
on these frequently irritated places. 

Like heels and elbows, the backs 
of bedridden patients' knees are often 
a source of discomfort. Too often, 
when a pillow is placed under the 
knees, the benefits are only tempor- 
ary. One lady I know told me: “I 
got awfully tired of putting the pillow 
under his knees, then taking it away 
five minutes later — only to have 
to put it back again in a half hour.” 

One thing always to remember is 
that the patient's body should be 
kept in the best natural alignment, 
it should not slump here and bump 
there. We all know that anyone who 
slouches when fin his feet tires more 
quickly than the person who stands 
properly. It’s equally true that a per- 
son who sleeps or lies down with 
head, back and legs in alignment rests 
oetter than the one who doesn’t. 

Yet, when the doctor orders the 
patient’s feet elevated— or his head— 
don't rush out to buy an elevator bed. 
Except for hospitals or for the patient 
who must spend months in such a 
position, the elevator bed is an un- 
necessary expense. But be sure you 
find a safe way to raise the bed. Two 
such safe methods are taught by the 
American Red Cross in the Home 
Nursing Course. Both can be made 
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at no greater cost than the expendi- 
ture of a half-hour's time: 

. . . Remove the tops from two 
cans of the same size— quart or gal- 
lon. Fill each can to within about 
two inches of the top with sand, 
wadded newspaper, or something 
else which will give a firm base. Put 
the tops back in the cans. Remove 
the casters from the legs of the bed 
and put the legs inside the cans. 

... Or make two stacks of maga- 
zines of equal height. Bind them se- 
curely to prevent them from slipping. 
Then, with a razor blade, knife or 
scissors, cut a hole in the centre of 
each stack, about two inches deep. 
Place the bed legs in the holes and, 
for this method of raising the bed, 
leave the casters on for greater sup- 

Often the home nurse must call on 
her ingenuity for actual administra- 
tion of her doctor’s orders. Frequent 
steam inhalations were prescribed for 
the mother of one such home nurse, 
and the mother complained inces- 
santly of the fuss and bother each 
time she had to sit up in bed to take 
her treatments. The daughter felt 
there must be some way she could 
rig a steam inhaler that would do the 
trick in the most comfortable way. 

She rested an opened umbrella on 
the bed by her mother’s head, draped 
a blanket over it, leaving a small 
opening at the side. Then she made 
a cone of newspapers and placed it so 
the wide end covered the pot of 
steaming water and the small end 
extended up under the umbrella. The 
steam, directed into the umbrella, 
circulated around the enclosed space 
and created a miniature steam room. 
Her mother, lying on her side facing 
the opening of the “tent,” got full 
benefit of the steam without any need 
to exert herself. 


Bedridden women patients especi- 
ally appreciate skillfully given sham- 
poos. Although this may seem diffi- 
cult, it can be neatly and easily 
handled with just a shower curtain 
and a bucket. 

Have the patient lie with her head 
extending slightly over the side of the 
bed after you have spread out the 
shower curtain under her. Funnel the 
curtain down into the bucket, giving 
full protection to the bedclothes— and 
the patient. As the shampoo pro- 
gresses, the suds and water will drain 
down into the bucket. 

Food should be served in small 
portions, as appetizing and colour- 
fully as possible. Large portions are 
liable to cause the patient to stuff 
himself — or oddly enough — not eat as 
much as he should. And one major 
consideration: cold foods should be 
served cold; hot foods hot. 

We all know the exasperation of a 
dripping water faucet. But often we 
fail to realise the annoyance caused 
by the clicking of the sickroom door- 
latch as visitors— and the home nurse 
—come and go. This irritating noise 
can be overcome by tying a sock or 
stocking around the inside and out- 
side doorknobs so the cloth covers 
the latch. The cloth will hold the 
door shut, and at the same time gel 
rid of the aggravating “click,” so try- 
ing to a sick person. 

For home nurses faced with the 
need of applying hot applications— 
and who don't have a hot water 
bottle— a bag of salt or sugar, heated 
in the oven, serves the purpose well. 
Wrapped in a double thickness of 
towelling to protect the skin, the 
warmth soothes aching muse’ "nd 
lets the patient relax. 

Yes, there are innunmeram. 
“tricks” to any trade, and home nurs- 
ing tricks are countless, depending 
only on the inventiveness and imag- 
ination of the nurse. 
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contrived for a 

CORNER 


There are several points in favour of home building lots 
corner, and these invariably coll for o different gpprooch 
design from the more frequent inside lots CAVALCADE su< gest a 
lot plan with a splayed wing incorporating the garage, ° “ ncv 

from the least important street. 

The entrance is at the junction of the two wings, which pi 
as possible to the centre of the house. The liv' 
garden and opens through full length glass doors 
The kitchen serves direct to the living room, one end of which 
for dining. There is also a meal recess in the kitchen. 

The two bedrooms are placed one each side of a roomy ant 
bathroom. 

Cupboard accommodation in the house consists of a built- 


ooks the rear 
>aved terrace, 
vould be used 


n wardrobe to 


cupuuuiu veil's . . , , 

each bedroom, a large linen cupboard, and a cloak cupboard op ining from the 
entrance hall. The kitchen is also well fitted up with cupboaijl space in 
modern manner. 

The minimum frontage required to accommodate this ho se is 60 feet. 


The overall 
elastic and 
the overall 


, including the garage, 
iderable variation in roo 
is possible. 
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T REGRET to report that— as at 
*■ writing— I have never been privi- 
leged to hobnob with a Real, Genu- 
ine, Grade Al-guaranteed, Dyed-in- 
the Wool Wizard. 

I have, of course, been on nodding 
terms with several Stage Magicians 
. . one of whom actually shamed 
me publicly by attempting to hyp- 
notise me and then abusing me over 
the footlights because I declined 'o 
swoon into his arms. But the Auth- 
entic Article . . . unfortunately, NO! 

It has been a source of sadness 
to me . . • especially after reading 
the gaudy anecdotes which more fav- 
oured (or perhaps more vividly imag- 
inative) characters have compiled of 
their experiences in this line. But 
lately I have begun to have my 
doubts. 

It strikes me now that the three- 
card trick may not have been one 
of the major discoveries of modern 
civUisation and that the wizards had 
a neat line of their own. 

Consider, for example, Alexander 
the Paphlagonian, who is alleged to 
GAY DOYLE have spi iied his spell well over 2000 


It may be magical; but brother, the From the record. Alexander — to 
hand can often deceive an eagle-eye. quote the soulful sighings of the 
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social scribes of his era— he “was 
lull of stature, of impressive aspect, 

D fail- complexion, eyes that sparkled 
jwith an awe-commanding fire and a 
voice to the last degree powerful and 
melodious." To these, he added “the 
graces of carriage and attire ’ . . . 
in fact, an All-Greek Super-Wolf. 

With these advantages (plus a little 
'glight-of-hand), Alexander's fame hot 
[unnaturally spread through Greece 
and soon hordes af agog innocents 
were trampling themselves to death 
!to confide their woes (and the con- 
tents of their pockets) into his 
'keeping. 

Unfortunately (for Alexander)) there 
happened to be littering up the land- 
scape at that time a poison-pen artist 
of no mean calibre whose name was 
Lucian. 

With the ardour of a true debunker, 
Lucian revealed all the dirt— and it 
was plenty. Alexander (so Lucian 
claimed) got his start in life at a town 
called Pella which harboured a con- 
gregation of snake-worshippers. The 
serpents in question were reputed to 
to so tame that “they inhabited the 
houses of the province and slept in 
bed with the children; if you trod 
on them, they showed no signs of 
anger; and they sucked tire breasts of 
the women to whom it might be of 
service to draw off milk.” The 
Wizard-To-Be inspected these pleasing 
reptiles and grasped his opportunity. 
Purloining the largest serpent he 
could find, he sped to the city of 
Abonotica in Asia. 

Here he was delighted to hap on 
a God-less shrine surrounded by a 
moat. It was everything that Alex- 
ander desired. Equipped with a goose 
egg, he scrambled Into the moat.; 
emptied the yolk out of the egg; in- 
serted a newly-hatched snake inside; 
and buried the whole in the mud. 

Then he panted into the city market 
place to announce: “The God! The 


God! I have found the God!" 
"Where?” demanded the populace. 
“Yonder," announced Alexander, 
and led the throng to the moat. 

Knee-deep in slime, he waved an 
empty egg cup— evidently to show he 
had nothing up his sleeve — and, 
plunging it into the slush, dug out 
an egg. Nonchalantly breaking the 
eggshell, he extracted — guess what? — 
a snake. And when the snake 
“twisted itself lovingly about his 
fingers in the presence of the admir- 
ing multitude,” Alexander was an in- 
stantaneous success. 

But he waited for several days until 
every peasant and yokel had pat- 
tered to the city to view the miracle- 
maker. Then Alexander again con- 
descended to step forward. But with 
a difference. Instead of a tiny snake- 
ling wriggling in his fingers, a huge 
serpent entwined its coils about his 
neck and, passing under his armpit, 
peered over his shoulder with a head 
strangely human. The astounded as- 
semblage could scarcely believe their 
eyes. (As a matter of fact, it was 
their error that they did.) 

And Alexander was not finished. 
His Snake would also answer ques- 
tions ... to a small and select com- 
pany, in an inside room and at black- 
market prices. 

With miracles, however, expense is 
no object. There were immediate 
takers. Small batches huddled into 
the inner room to ask their questions. 
The snake hissed; flickered its forked 
tongue; and replied. The select com- 
mittees tottered back to the public 
square to send Alexander’s stock soar- 
ing to astronomic heights. 

With what must certainly stand as 
one of the world’s masterpieces of 
understatement, an eye-witness as- 
serts: “All the spectators were struck 
as it were dumb, not only to see a 
little embryo serpent grown in a few 
days to so magnificent a size and ex- 
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'TV7ARE wogs! While human 
” Hounymhynms are ard- 
ently debating ways and 
means of eliminating them- 
selves from the landscape, in- 
sects seem to be suffering no 1 
over-population troubles and | 
are well on the way to in- 
heriting the earth. Latest 
estimates assess that, in vari- 
ety of form, insects account / 
for 75 per cent, of all known 
forms of animal life, with 1 
over 600,000 described species 
ib out 20 times as many \ 
ndiscovered. U| 


hibiting the features of a human 
countenance, but also to hear the 
monster speak with human words." 

All, that is, except Lucian. 

Lucian consulted his spies and 
penned more sarcastic innuendoes. 

“Bah!” he deplored (in effect). “The 
populace of Abonotica were a pack of 
fools. That huge serpent of Alex- 
ander’s wasn’t the moat snake; it was 
the reptile he had thieved from Pella. 
That head wasn’t human; it was ‘art- 
fully formed of linen.’ And as for 
the serpent answering questions . . . 
Hades, didn’t anyone have the sense 
to see that Alexander had fitted a 
tube (carefully concealed) which 
stretched from the snake's mouth 
through the wall into an adjoining 
room where another man emitted im- 
promptu answers to the select com- 
mittee’s queries?” 

On the face of the evidence, Alexan- 
der-even in this degenerate modem 
era — would immediately have been 
tossed into a cell as a con-man. But 
was he? No, he was not. Alexander's 
admirers erected for their idol a 


marble temple wherein he resided 
happily until either his snakes died 
or he did. 

Alexander, however, was not alone 
in his glory. He had, for instance, a 
real rival in one Doctor Lamb who 
will warm the hearts of all husbands 
by providing one of best alibis for a 
too-tardy return home that ever saved 
a man from the dog-house. 

Dr. Lamb (it is gathered) existed 
about 300 years ago and was reputed 
to be “a celebrated sorcerer.” His 
clients were varied and voluble . . . 
but none of them was luckier than a 
certain anonymous gallant. 

This gallant staggered back home in 
the wee, small hours of ill-repute. 

He was tip-toeing cautiously up- 
stairs when all hell (and it wasn’t his 
wife) broke loose. Lightning flashed; 
thunder bellowed; hurricane-squalls 
rocked the house like a tee-to-tum. 

“Help! Help!" the gallant heard his 
wife squeal. Abandoning discretion, 
he dashed to her aid. He had just 
reached her bedside when the tempest 
ceased as suddenly as it had burst. 
The moon shone; stars twinkled; there 
was a holy calm. 

“Ha!” deduced the gallant’s wife 
faintly. “You’ve been with Doctor 
Lamb!" 

“Yes, m’dear,” he confessed (lying 
with aplomb and abandon). "I was 
this night sitting with Doctor Lamb 
in his room, when presently ... to 
my no small surprise ... a tree 
sprang up from the middle of the 
floor. Next moment, three dwarfs, 
with three little axes, began to fell 
the tree. As it crashed to the floor, 
the three dwarfs whistled long to- 
gether. ‘They call for the wind that 
will to-night fell that tree,’ the wise 
Doctor explained. That’s what made 
me late . . . and that’s what caused 
the storm!” 
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His wife believed him (they really 
did believe things like that in those 
days). 

Still, something seems to have gone 
wrong. Maybe errant husbands over- 
did Dr. Lamb and succeeded in so 
infuriating then- wives that they killed 
the goose that laid the china eggs of 
domestic harmony. At all events, in 
1640, Dr. Lamb’s house was 'stormed 
by a mob of raving femininity who 
tore him to pieces in the streets . . . 
an unconscious martyr to connubial 
bliss. 

Then there was Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa, renowned as a philosopher, 
wizard, alchemist and sage. Though 
he was born in 1486, Master Henry 
sounds positively contemporary. He 
was especially noted for two things: 
(a) Agrippa was in the habit of 
issuing cheques which— to coin a 
phrase — "bounced.” In other words, 
whenever he dined and wined (par- 
ticularly wined) at an inn, he would 


“pay his bill in counterfeit money, 
which at the time of payment ap- 
peared of sterling value, but in a 
few days after lost its gloss and be- 
came valueless pieces of horn.” From 
which whimsy, innkeepers had no 
trouble whatsoever in convincing 
themselves that the Professor was ob- 
viously inspired by evil spirits. 

And (b) he kept a black dog. As 
he lay a-dying, this faithful hound 
snapped its collar (“a leathern band 
studded with nails which were 
thought to form a necromantic in- 
scription”) and leaped on to its 
master’s bed. “Down! Down!” gasped 
the expiring Agrippa. “You’re always 
worrying me.” The woe-begone can- 
ine slunk out of the room. 

Naturally, current historians are in- 
clined to view this deduction with a 
tinge of cynicism . . . but it did not 
prevent our ancestors from treating 
Agrippa with a healthy (or unhealthy, 
as you care to regard it) respect. 
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Tourist Topics: We know a traveller who claims that he crossed the 
Pacific twice without having a bath . . . the dirty double-crosser • Which 
reminds us that a Tourist is a man who travels thousands of miles to get a 
photograph of himself standing by his car • To Let, Etc.: Our Professional 
Bachelor is quitting his flatette; seems he can’t stand the way his landlady 
insists on keeping everything so neat . . . including her gin • Thus, for 
obscure reasons, leading us to observe that a Bachelor is a man who fails 
to embrace his opportunities • Still, who can blame him; our Office Hermit 
has been heard moaning that his wife has changed a lot in 20 years . . . 
his habits, his friends and his hours • Household Hints: There are three 
things a woman can make out of nothing— a hat, a salad, and a quarrel • 
Intuition is the strange instinct that tells a woman she is right, whether she 
is or not • Tiny Tots Corner: Almost every child would learn to write 
sooner if allowed to do his homework on wet cement • When youth calls to 
youth, they usually tie up the phone for a couple of hours • Being no doubt 
the reason why a boy's voice changes at adolesence; but a girl's when she 
answers the phone • Department For Dominies: A plaintive pupil-teacher 
recently explained to the school inspector that she had two most abnormal 
children in her class . . . both of them had good manners • Shape-of-Things- 
to-Come Section: Television, we hope, will solve the traffic problem; there'll 
be no cars out; everyone will be at home . . . getting eye strain • Then 
there’s the pained poppet who’s been muttering morosely that her ex-beau 
not only lied to her about his yacht ... he even made her do the rowing • 
Sidelight on Sports: A woman who’s always putting her cards on the table 
probably has nice hands • Discipline Division: A real Executive is a cad 
who can hand back a letter for a third re-typing to a red-headed stenographer 
• Health Hint: A hypochondriac is mostly a star-crossed character who can’t 
leave being well enough alone • Geographic Note: What our roving cor- 
respondent likes about Paris is not her longitude but her latitude • Literary 
Note: An historical novel is a book with a shapely wench on the jacket, but 


OUR SHORT STORY: Going away: Must sell— two high chairs; two drop- 
side cots (With mattresses); twin push chair . . . double-barrelled shotgun. 
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ACROSS THE MOUNTAIN WAS A PLACE 
FROM WHICH NO TRAVELLER RETURNED. 
THAT'S WHERE THE BOY CAME FROM. 


mg an adventure book away from an 
eager child. And even I must admit 
to a curious pride in this most beau- 
tiful and most terrible part of the 
island. 

But it was an eerie place. Its 
tangled valleys bred an unaccountable 
feeling of distrust ... no breath of 
wind disturbed the clinging pall of 
heat, yet always there were strange 
rustlings in the half-light of the 
jungle . . - and it has always been 
known as bad tiger country. The 
banks of the river looked deserted, 
but the heavy trees were full of 
eyes . . . great staring yellow eyes 
of beasts . . . bright malicious bird 
eyes . . . even the huge, heavy flowers 
seemed to watch. 

Not knowing the country, Ian 
didn’t share my discomfort. 

Durus and a couple of the prahu 
men pointed out pug marks in the 
sand, where the savage emissaries of 
Gunong Hantu . . . tigers . . . had 
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A snarling roar answered the 
shot, a flash of gold and black. 

W E were camped below Gunong 
Hantu . . . Mountain of Ghosts. 
From an evil ravine in the side of 
the mountain ran a swollen yellow 
river to whose source no man has 
ever travelled, except perhaps the 
Tiger-Men themselves. Up this river 
we had been travelling for the last 
four days. 

Gunong Hantu is not exactly in my 
patrol country, but Ian Simpson had 
been anxious to see it. This was his 
first visit to the island. To with- 
hold the Mountain of Ghosts from 
him just because I didn’t like the 
country would have been like lock- 
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been investigating us on their way 
to the waterhole during the night. 

My own reaction was to order 
more fires to be built that night, 
and I looked forward wryly to shar- 
ing my bush bed with a rifle and a 
shot gun. When I looked up again, 
Simpson was staring beyond me at 
the opaque green wall of the jungle. 
In his eyes was the same peculiar 
excitement that had been in the 
eyes of Durus when he pointed out 
the tiger marks. I frowned. Ian 
Simpson was young and new to this 
country; I didn’t like it. 

“Well, you can say you’ve seen 
Gunong Hantu now. We’ll start back 
tomorrow,” I said. 

He said slowly, “I wonder what it’s 
like the other side.” His eyes fol- 
lowed upward the sheer battlements 
of the mountain. “It looks like some 
great evil, stone door.” 

I tried to speak scornfully, “Gun- 
ong Hantu?” 

“Has nobody ever seen the other 
side?” 

“Of course, by air.” 

He shrugged impatiently at me, 
"You know what I mean.” 

I knew what he meant. The air- 
man only sees a veneer of green . . . 
he cannot penetrate to the haunted 
glooms beneath. A man must travel 
on foot and by prahu to reach the 
heart of this country. The only men 
who see the other side of Gunong 
Hantu are that notorious savage tribe 
known as the “Tiger-Men” who once 
held this island against all comers 
for centuries. On the other side of 
the mountain is their home, and they 
alone know the secrets of the moun- 
tain which is always muttering spells 
like an imprisoned fiend, but which 
has not erupted in living memory. 

I saw no reason to tell Ian any- 
thing more about the place. I didn’t 
want to continue the conversation. I 
said, “Durus knows a pool farther 
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down ... I'm going to try that new 
rod you bought me . . . coming 
along?” 

He shook his head. “I feel lazy. 
I’ll stay around camp today.” 

I fished all day and caught three 
mahseer to Purus's great awe when 
he was permitted to examine the 
slender rod and .the thread-thin line. 
We were rather late going back and 
it was almost dark when we reached 
ihe edge of the camp. 

Suddenly there was a shot. 

We both froze. Durus whispered, 
“Listen. Tuan. Tiger!” 

As he spoke there came a man s 
scream of horror. I scrambled a 
couple of feet and peered down from 
behind a mound of rock. Already 
the moon was silvering the scene. 

I made out the figure of Simpson. 
He seemed to be on one knee. It was 
Simpson who had screamed. He was 
trying to get up. I couldn’t see what 
had panicked him until a darker 
mass in the background beyond him 
moved. At that distance I couldn’t 
see what it was. Why didn’t Ian 
shoot? Sweat broke out on me. I 
was too far away. Cold inside me, 
I thought, “His rifle has jammed.” It 
was the sort of nightmare one dreams 
sometimes alone in the jungle. 

The dark mass was approaching 
Simpson now in steely bounds. Durus 
had been right. Tiger! I crouched 
and ran and put up my rifle. A 
snarling roar answered the shot. 
There was a gleam of gold and black. 
I had been in too much of a hurry 
and only wounded him. My body 
was melting into sweat. I had a job 
to keep my hands steady. If I missed 
again ... I had a vision of Ian’s 
mauled body. The beast was nearer 
now, snarling with excitement and 
pain. Then suddenly there was 
another shot. The tiger leaped and 
fell, its snarl cut off in mid-air as if 
somebody had cut into a ribbon of 
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sound. The shot had come from the 
other side of the clearing and it had 
felled the tiger with beautiful accur- 
acy. Everything was silent for a 
minute and then around us, as we 
ran down to Ian, began again the 
small, shuddering life of the jungle. 

We got him back to camp. It ap- 
peared that he had stolen out to 
'track the tiger and had taken up a 
position behind a rock. In manoeuv- 
ring to get a nearer view of the 
waterhole, he had caught his foot in 
a cleft and wrenched his knee. What 
was worse, his foot had been held 
firm between the rocks so that he 
was trapped, and his rifle had rolled 
from his hand. Seeing that he had 
bitten through his lip in appreciation 
of the situation, I refrained from 
pointing out the numerous defects 
to hunting tiger the way he had 
gone about it. Instead I poured out 
three glasses of Bols. Ian looked en- 
quiringly at the third glass. 

“We have a visitor,” I said. 

“Tabek, Tuan,” a pleasant young 
voice said from beyond the circle of 
light. There had been a friendly but 
mocking intonation in the voice. I 
grinned, “Come and have a Bols, 
Dirk.” 

Into the firelight stepped what must 
have looked like an incredible figure 
to Ian. A young Malayan with light 
brown hair, dressed in almost im- 
maculate khaki. 

"It’s a fine tiger ... go and have 
a look,” I said. 

“Oh, before you go, this is Ian 
Simpson. Ian this is your rescuer, 
Dirk Holst. He’s good . . . with 
tigers.” 

It must have been rather disgust- 
ing to Ian to find he had been rescued 
by a young man of his own age. He 
looked at me, puzzled. 

Dirk said in his faintly Dutch- 
accented English, “It was only that I 
happened to be the nearer." He too 
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did not say anything about the fool- 
ishness of hunting tigers alone. He 
went over to inspect his kill and chat 
to Durus and company in their own 
dialects. They received him with awe. 
Was this not Dirk Holst, Lord of the 
Tiger-Men! 

Ian was saying, “What a shot he 
must be, and what eyesight.” Genu- 
ine admiration warmed his words. I 
could have told him that the Men 
of the Tiger Tribe, like the great 
cats themselves, are said be born with 
the ability to see in the dark. 

Dirk came back, smiling, "You 
make a good bait, Ian. He’s a fine 
tiger. I give him to you.” 

We talked the casual conversation 
of men who have just seen death 
together. It was late when I said, 
“You asked me this morning if any 
man had seen the other side of Gun- 
ong Hantu and returned?” As soon 
as I said it, I was sorry, because 
I felt Dirk stiffen. I realised sud- 
denly how difficult it is for a young 
man of twenty-three to be a legend . 
in his own life-time. 

“Well?” Ian looked from one to 
the other of us eagerly. 

“I have been . . . and returned . - . 
many times,” said Dirk Holst. He 
stood up abruptly. "I am very tired 
and I must leave camp early tomor- 
row ... do you mind?” He smiled 
his strange sad smile. “I shall be 
pleased if you will visit me on your 
way back.” He spoke formally, and 
there was a curious lone lin ess about 
him as he walked oyer to where his 
bearers had made up a pondok. 

Ian said, “So that’s Dirk Holst. 
I’ve heard a lot about him. A bit here, 
a bit there, but there's something 
else, something more. You know, the 
way they talk about him I thought 
he must be very ancient.” 

I saw that the time had come to 
tell him the story of the man who 
came from the other side of Gunong 
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by stamping out an eplderoia of 
bubonic plague. The young doctor, 
however, faced fighting years, foi. 
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stamp out the disease-carrying mos- 
quito in its breedmg^|dace^2:i5 f peoide 
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about to rid the country of Yellow 
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kept clean. Some 3,000 buildings were 
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Rio. The’ young doctor and his small 
mosquito brigade had rid the country 
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and the coming of more white mer,. 
to the island, nobody is left to say. 
Evert Holst established a trading 
empire and worked his timber con- 
cessions with such skill that both 
the brown men and the white men 
acknowledged his supremacy; they 
both came to regard him with some- 
what superstitious awe, and there was 
peace throughout the island. But the 
white settlers were ever conscious 
of the fact that their continued resi- 
dence depended only on the frail 
thread of one man’s life. 

But at last Evert Holst grew old, 
and he had brought no wife from 
Holland so that Tanjong Bulan had 
no heir. Who would keep peace on 
the island when he was gone? It 
was a question that men in the white 
settlement voiced at each other with 
uneasy eyes, particularly since there 
had been an increase of hostile 
activity among the Tiger-Men who 
waited grimly on the other side of 
their mountain. 

At last the darkest hour of all came, 
and in the great bedroom on his teak 
bed Evert Holst was dying. With him 
was the doctor from the coal mine 
farther down river and a woman 
medical missionary. Below stairs 
waited and prayed Evert’s old friend 
and servant, Mydin. 

Now and again Evert Holst raised 
his great head from the bed and 
looked at them both. Sometimes in 
Malay, sometimes in Dutch, he said, 
“Has he come?” 

The doctor and the woman looked 
at each other and shook their heads, 
trying to soothe their patient’s de- 

And still the great body battled 
against death, and the voice muttered, 
“Has he come?” 

“Who is it you wait for?” asked the 
doctor at last. 

“My heir.” 

The doctor shook his head unhap- 


pily. “But there is nobody ..." 

Then Evert wouRl smile at them 
patiently as if they were little child- 
ren. “Why are you afraid? The 
peace will not break when I go. He 
will come.” 

And so in the great eerie shadows 
of the old Dutch house under the 
muttering terror of Gunong Hantu, 
the white man and the white woman 
waited. 

It was in the early morning that 
they looked again and saw that only 
the body of Evert Holst lay on the 
great teak bed. Mydin and the moun- 
tain were silent too. The whispering 
stillness closed around them like a 
pall. As long as Evert had been alive, 
they were safe, but from the min- 
ute that they walked down the stairs 
and told that the man who had sat 
for so long at the foot of Gunong 
Hantu had gone, death would walk 
with them, giggling silently at their 
terror. The white woman stood up 
at last. “We cannot wait any longer 
... we must go down ...” 

“He was a good man,” sighed the 
doctor, “how could he help it if he 
became a legend.” 

Downstairs in the room behind the 
rattan blinds, Mydin looked at them 
with suddenly expressionless eyes. He 
no longer addressed the doctor as 
“Tuan.” 

There came a faint scratching 
sound at the rattan blinds that led 
onto the verandah. Mydin went to 
open them without consulting the 
doctor. With his face pressed to the 
slats of the blind was a small slip of 
a native, naked except for a grass 
loin cloth finely coloured and woven. 
Hanging from one shoulder was a 
kind of native-made bag. He walked 
fearlessly past Mydin and looked at 
each of the three occupants of the 
room slowly. “Is the Tuan living 
yet?” he asked in the Malay dialect 
peculiar to the Tiger-Men. 
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The doctor shook his head as if 
magnetised by the small apparition. 

“In this bundle that you see arc 
iwo things,” pronounced the child. A 
pisau -which my uncle, the Rajah of 
the Tiger-men, bequeathed to me 
when he died, and the paper in a 
box which the white Tuan who lived 
here gave to my mother, who is dead 
also. They are all dead “d they 
have gone to Gunong Hantu but 1 
am living and I have come bringing 
U tilings .. the Tusn 

The childish voice pronounced the 
words carefully like a well-learnt 
lesson. _ .j 

The doctor undid the bag. In 
was a magnificently chased silver 
knife carved with the symbols of the 
Tiger Race, which the doctor recog- 
nised because he was a = ol ' ector 
such things. He realised also « 
it was precious and laid it carefully 
on the table. Then he pulled out a 
small teakwood box. All the time he 
was listening for sounds outs.de. but 
the silence did not break. The lid of 
the box was slotted and engraved to 

tom it. ~ in* 

boy took it from him and moved the 
lid y carefully in his small thin hands. 
Inside were papers. 

The doctor took them out and saw 
that they were in Dutch. He read 
them while the white woman, from 
the habit of a life-time of service, 
sat the child on a couch and ordered 
Mydin to bring food for him. 

With a deep bow towards the silver 
knife, Mydin obeyed. The child ac- 
cepted these attentions gravely, 
eyes always watching the doctor who 
read on. At last the white man look- 
ed up and into the serious eyes of 
the child. "Tabek, Tuan, he said 
gravely. 

Hum to lookri »* ik« 

,„d Mydin. Hi. i, fto chdd to 
who,, coming Ever* Bol.t 

h. mid. "This is tiro «”> -I Ever* 


Holst and of the sister of the tojak." 

The white woman gasped and look- 
ed again at the child. 

“But this child is of the Tiger 
People and no white wan, 113 ® ev “ 
crossed the Mountain of Ghosts and 
returned alive,” he said incredulous y. 
Then she looked closely again at the 
face of the child and knew that one 
man had crossed the mountain. • 

The doctor’s voice was hght w 
relief. “Don’t you see? Evert has 
made a lasting peace for us. In this 
child are united our blood and the 
blood of the Tiger-Men.” 

The woman’s eyes fell to the papeis 
he still held in his hand. 

“This is his will. This house and 
all the lands of Tanjong Bulan are 
the child’s and he trusts him to us 
to be educated.” 

The firelight flickered on Ian’s face 
as I finished. A pig grunted. A moth 
hovered over the fire. Ian looked 
beyond the circle of light, mto the 
darkness. “That child was . . ■ Dirk 
Holst?” he asked. 

I nodded, prodding at my pipe. 
Next day we started down river. 
When we came to the bend where 
the very foot of Gunong Hantu 
dabbles itself in the water, we pulled 
in to the stone landing stage that was 
so well hidden that on our way up, 
Ian had not even noticed it. Over 
the foot of the mountain we went 
and up . • ■ up to where Tanjong 
Bulan sits forever in the very lap 
of the Tiger God. And waiting for 
us was the man who belonged to the 
past and to the future of this island; 
to the shadows of the Mountain of 
Ghosts and to the sunlight of the 
little settlement at the rivers mouth 

. Dirk Holst himself. 

But Ian went forward to the lonely 
figure, smiling his boyish smile, ig- 
noring the legend that hedged in this 
place— and I was glad of that 
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Jpor three days the sun had been 
glaring down at the park, and 
now the grass was dry and yellow, 
and the small round lake lay as quiet 
and tepid as a forgotten cup of tea. 
There were paths curving sluggishly 
through the park and on these paths 
benches were set at regular intervals 
where old men and nursemaids with 
carriages sat waiting for breezes. No 
one played checkers, there were no 
political discussions, no gossip; even 
the children were languid. 

On one of the benches facing the 
lake sat two old men, silent and un- 


friendly, like gargoyle book-ends. 
One was slowly munching a frank- 
furter, and there was so much 
stealthy delight etched in the deep 
lines of his face that any passerby 
could tell that frankfurters were 
verboten items in his diet. 

The other, a tall moustached old 
man whose backilung shoulders were 
the last remnants of what once must 
have been a superb posture, kept 
glancing fearfully at the disappearing 
frankfurter, and shivering. 

Slowly, relishing each mouthful, 
the old man munched. It was not 
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until he was finished and regretfully 
wiping mustard and roll crumbs from 
his mouth that he noticed the shiv- 
ering man at the far end of the bench. 
His brow knitted ' in wonderment. 
“What’s the matter?” he asked softly. 
"A chill?” 

The second old man brusquely 
shook his head. 

“Don’t you feel good? Maybe you 
shouldn’t be out in weather like this. 

1 had a friend once ” 

“I feel good,” the second old man 
said. His voice hoarse and tinged 
with an accent. He spoke so harshly 
that the one who had just finished the 
frankfurter winced. 

“I feel good,” he said again flatly 
and stubbornly this time. 

The first old man shrugged and 
turned away. A moment later he 
frowned. Faint twinges- and rumblings 
in his stomach had begun generating 
feelings of fear and guilt. He hoped 
fervently that he wouldn’t be sick 
that night, because if he were, his 
daughter would question him sternly, 
and then . . . 

“In the old country I was a police 
inspector,” the other man said sud- 
denly. 

"That so?” The first old man smiled, 
only too glad to forget how his 
daughter would scold. “I had a 

"For only three years I was a police 
inspector. Those days I was a man to 
look at. Young and strong. Shoulders 
like an ox . . .” 

His eyes closed slowly and fixed 
broodingly on the past. He had 
stopped shivering. The first old man 
settled back, content to listen . . . 

"Hunting, fencing, swimming — all 
the sports, I was a champion in all of 
them. I would raise my arm to make 
a muscle, and the young ladies would 
gasp. I was clever too. I was con- 
sidered the most promising of all the 


young inspectors. 

“Then one day Ivan Lomeniev, my 
chief, called me into his office. ‘Peter,’ 
he said, 'I have an assignment for 
you. Routine. A man's been mur- 
dered. Frehdev, an artist. It looks 
like simple burglary that turned into 
murder when this artist Frehdev en- 
tered the room at the wrong time 
and surprised the burglar. Inspector 
Maiklen was handling the case, but 
now he's sick at home. You take 
over, Peter. Go down and speak to 
tire widow. Look around and prepare 
a report, and start tire search for the 
man who did it. Good day.’ 

"I saluted and left. I had read 
about the murder in the papers. 
Frehdev had been a painter of great 
talent, but very morbid and depres- 
sing. Death and bodies decaying— 
that’s what he had painted, over and 

“The papers told how for years all 
the critics had agreed that he was 
one of the best, but that his canvases 
could never find any buyers. That this 
man who might some day have flow- 
ered into one of our country’s great- 
est geniuses— I still remember how 
the journalist wrote — should have 
been killed so casually, is a national 
shame and scandal. 

“That was what the papers said; 
I was no student of the arts. To me 
it was another case, and I was out to 
catch the murderer. I was young and 
strong; I loved life and I hated death. 
Murder especially. 

“I went to the funeral parlour where 
the body was lying. What was left of 
it. The mortician lifted the shroud so 
I could see, where the head had been, 
a tangle of red flesh and white bones. 
Whoever had killed him had loved 
blood— he had swung the bludgeon 
again and again till nothing but red 
-paste and gristle were left where the 
face had been. 
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“I walked slowly towards the dead 
man’s house. I wasn’t happy at what 
lay ahead: ringing the bell and fac- 
ing his widow. Women’s tears I could 
never stand. 

“Then the door opened and I 
slopped breathing. 

“She was the most beautiful wo- 
man I have ever seen — and I have 
gone back and forth over the world 
more than a dozen times. Small as I 
was tall, delicate as X was broad, 
with a shadow of sadness greying her 
face. Her hair was thick and black, 
and it fell over her shoulders like 
one of those thick mourning veils that 
the women of my country wore then. 
Her eyes shone from deep inside blue 
moist hollows, and her pale lips kept 
trembling. 

"I stared. I was used to buxom 
country lasses, full-hipped and 
laughing. I had expected a drab, 
plain-faced widow. I had never even 
spoken to a woman like this before. 

“Stammering and apologetic, I in- 
troduced myself. She nodded and 
motioned for me to enter. 

“That house. I'll never forget that 
house. The walls were covered with 
all her husband’s unsold pictures. 
They formed a design that made my 
eyes blink, half in fear and half in 
prayer. Those colours— clotting blood 
everywhere mixed with splintered 
bone-ends. I, a young rough police 
inspector, was rooted to the spot; you 
can imagine their power. 

“The widow pointed to a chair with 
a beautifully flowing gesture. Finally 
I managed to seat myself. 

“ ‘Please,’ I said, ‘tell me what hap- 
pened.’ 

"She told me, and as she spoke my 
heart burned. I heard the faint noises 
that had awakened her and her hus- 
band on the night of the murder. I 
saw her husband glide from the bed 
and enter the room where the thief 
crouched. I heard the first blow, the 
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sigh, the thud .= her ta.bend’s body 
.St to the floor, then the '««*“ 
squashy blows, again and agarn-tm 
finally they stopped, and she ran in, 
only to find the bleeding pulp. 

“After she was finished I sat for a 
longtehile, teottoifleto. Silence kept 
mounting, like sand m an houiglas . 

“Suddenly I rose. I had to do some- 
thing, move about, look at things, act 
official. 1 had to break the spell. 1 was 
an inspector on duty. 

“We were still in the room where 
her husband had been killed, and 
there in the middle of the rug w 
the dark stain of his blood. 

“‘Please,’ I said. ‘May I see where 
you slept?’ 

"All that was in my mind was to 
break the silence and Ihe spell, an 
to get the widow away from tnat 
bloodstain. She sighed deeply and 
rose and walked towards the door. 

“I followed. Slowly we mounted the 
stairs. The bedroom was on the sec- 
ond floor, in the rear of the house. 
For a moment I was puzzled. 

“■How loud were the sounds the 
murderer made?’ 1 asked. Yheymus 
have been very loud for you to hear 
them here.' . A 

“The widow quickly raised her head 
■nd looked MO ™ H " 

teheed. Then she toughed Mteclj. 
■Alexei Frehdev W the 
sleepers,' she sold. 'He could hear 
cats moving silently along l.nces In 
the dark outside.’ 

“I scratched my head embarrassed- 
ly. ‘Of course,' I said. ‘Of course. 1 
should have known.’ f 

“ ‘His senses of touch, of taste, oi 
sound, were more highly ^eloped 
she said, ‘than any man s m the whole 

world. He would shudder at coarse 

fabrics. Ordinary food made him ill. 
He ate only special bland dishes pre- 

Pa "Hei b voi^e kept rising in anguish. 


I couldn’t bear the thought that my 
stupid questions were increasing her 
grief. ‘Please,’ I said, ‘excuse me. Let 
me go now. I will not disturb you 
again.’ 

“So I left, and 1 walked through 
the city streets like a drunken man. 

For I knew what had happened, . I 
was in love, madly in love with this 
woman whose husband was stm un- 
buried and whose murderer I had to 
find. X went to a cafe and sat there, 
silently drinking. Bum * later 
•steeled myself to go back t° my 
office. Work was work, and there 
was still much to do. 

The,. »«'• ™ PH®* “ 

my desk. A dossier on the dead 
artist, photographs of his corpse 

Sadly as it had bed, louud. «M 
the autopsy report. 

“I read it, and the room began 
weave about me. I gasped. I paced 
up and down my office, clenching and 
unclenching my fists. Then I stopped. 

I knew what X had to do. 

“Slowly I picked up the telephony 
It took a long time before I could 
dear my throat to speak. Finally 
asked for the number I wanted. 

“I was answered by a clerk in the 

city’s largest insurance comW 

asked him a question. He told me t 
„i, while he looked UP “™Tiho 
.'While I waited, I prayed-I who 
had never prayed before— for his an- 

^MomentsTatev, the receiver glued 
to my ear, I heard him pick up the 
phone on his end. His voice came, oxy 
and efficient, over all the long thin 
wires ‘You were right, inspector, h. 
said. ‘I found the policy. Anything 
else I can do for you?’ 

“I said no hoarsely, and hung up. 
It took a moment for me to write : ou 
my resignation and leave the building. 

^hourlaterlwdsonatxaimhe^ed 

for the nearest seaport. It was ea y 
those days to get jobs as a seaman. 
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I sailed all over the world for twenty- 
four years before I settled down here. 
Now I am old.” 

He paused, shaking his parchment- 
white face, gasping for breath. 

The old man who had eaten the 
frankfurter looked at him curiously. 
“What did you read that made you 
call?” he asked. “And why'd you 
leave the country? I don’t under- 

The man who had once been a 
police inspector laughed bitterly. 
“The autopsy report,” he said. “The 
analysis of the stomach's contents. 
The dead man’s last meal had been 
sausages and beans.” 

“So?” 

“So tlie dead man couldn’t have 
been Frehdev. Remember what his 
wife told me: Frehdev ate only spe- 
cially prepared bland dishes. Every- 
thing came to me in a flash. Poverty 
had crazed the already half-mad 
artist — no one healthy in mind could 
have painted the way he did— pov- 
erty had embittered him so that he 
decided to make money by any 


“He had taken out an insurance 
policy, and he and his wife had 
killed an innocent tramp who resem- 
bled him in build. The woman I’d 
fallen so madly in love with was a 
partner in murder. If I’d stayed on, 
she'd have surely hanged.” 

“Were they ever found out?” 

“I don't know, I don’t know. I 
never read newspapers afterwards. I 
was afraid to.” 

The sun slowly began to sink, 
and at last the old men rose from 
the bench. They tottered silently 
to file nearest exit, then went their 
separate ways without saying good- 
bye. Near the exit stood a frank- 
furter vendor. The air about him 
was spiced with garlic and frying, and 
a young boy was hanging around 
and sniffing appreciatively, but the 
two old men shivered as they went by. 

“My daughter . . .” one thought 
fearfully. 

“Sausages . . the other thought 
with aching bitterness. “At last I've 
told someone—” 

Soon after they were gone, cool 
evening breezes flowed merrily above 
the rippling lake . . . 
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EYE WITNESS: 

Cedric Mentiplay, who writes “A 
1,000 Marching Corpses” (page 4), was 
not only a fighting soldier and war 
correspondent during the war, but 
after the war he was a correspondent 
through the ruins of Europe: a N.Z. 
Government correspondent. His story 

in this issue is fact from his own 
diaries. 


BREAKING STRAIN: 

Miracles of engineering can strain 
to breaking-point, and do (page 12). 
People who drive across the Sydney 
Harbour Bridge in a wind know that 
the wind-force is enough to influence 
the steering of a car— but they can 
be comforted by the fact that this 
bridge was built with that wind m 


GHOST TOWN: 

There are a number of ghost towns 
in Australia, but Cooktown is so well 
known that it seems wrong to rank 
it among them. Jack Pearson visited 
Cooktown not long before last Christ- 
mas-no more than six months ago. 
So the Cooktown he writes about 
(page 24) is the town of there and 


JUNGLE JUICE. 

Voodoo (page 32) is loosely spoken 
about and joked about-but voodoo is 
nothing to laugh about. This organised 
orgy of frenzied emotions is anything 
but a glamour spectacle. It is a 
relic of the jungle. 

MYSTERY: 

Some killers go to great lengths to 
hide the bodies of their victims; but 
the killer at Cannon Street (page 56 
this issue) created a furore of mystery 
by leaving the body where it fell and 
drawing a cloak about his own iden- 
tity. And the move was so astute 
that the criminal was never caught. 

GETTING AWAY WITH IT: 

Do you fancy yourself as adept at 
getting away with something? Well, 
precisely, with what? Lots of fellows 
think they’re hell on wheels because 
a piece of minor deception slides past 
unobserved: but that’s nothing! The 
adepts at this sort of thing haven't 
been medicine men or magicians, 
they’ve been men like you-with 
imagination, hide and guts. And what 
has it done for them? The piece of 
colourful and imaginative fact on 
page 66 will put you wise-it may 
even “tip you ofi”! 
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